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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

se sey for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vf express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTSR AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


eS. 82a eS 


GOWNS 
15 West zoth Street 


P A U A N E 


ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


ne aes DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. v. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


M'?!ss “SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


BVENING DRESSES 
E. 


10 West 35th Street, New York 
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ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 
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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 











August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
Windsor Hotel, 
MS Cc CO Uae D O N 
- 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 
Spring and Summer Gowns suitable for the South 
19 East 31st Street, New York 
MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
This month cotton dresses a specialty 


de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
HATS AND GOWNS 
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IMPORTER 
A sk ee & sz 
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28 West 35th Street, New York 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKBRS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 
- LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OC 2. FOR? Ss TY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
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ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


es 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


Iss HARMAN BROWN 


HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 


G A S O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 














CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


MB. pacosyY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
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CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 A ae St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 


EN RY ARDEN 
Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street, 











DEAUTY ann YOUTHFULNESS 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Muss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N, Y. 


Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 














TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Otrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 











SITUATION WANTED 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROSENTHAL 


. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A GENTLEMAN (34) REFINED, 
traveled, expert stenographer, and of good 

family, combining excellent presence and 
address, with classical education, desires position as 
Private Secretary. Highest credentials. Address, 
R. MACFARLANE, Potsdam, N. Y. 


C62 4% Aes 


Wishes position as secretary and companion 

to lady of means. Address M. BROWNING, 
oo pam Ave. and Wyoming, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School. 
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Booth.—Suddenly, on Sat., 18 Mar., 
the Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D, LL.D., 
at his residence in Auburn, N. Y., in the 
66th year of his age. 

Barbour —On Fri., 17 Mar., James A, 
Barbour, in the 46th year of his age. 

Marsh.—On Sat., 18 Mar., Othniel C, 
Marsh, M.A., Ph.D, LL.D., Professor of 
Paleontology at Yale University, in the 67th 
year of ‘his age. 

Van Arsdale.—At Atlantic City, on 
Fri., 17 Mar., William W. Van Arsdale, 
M.D , of New York, in the 44th year of 
his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Anderson-McMillan.—Miss Elsie An- 
derson, daughter of Mrs. Nieholas Anderson, 
of Washington, to Mr. Philip H. Mc- 
Millan. 

Read-—Choate.—Miss Sarah Frost Read, 
daughter of Mr. George R. Read, to Mr. 
Arthur Osgood Choate. 

Stanton-Burrell.— Miss Elizabeth Stan- 
ton, daughter of Rear-Admiral® Stanton, U. 
S. N., to Dr. William S. Burrell. 

Southwick-Phelps.—Miss Susie Kent 
Southwick, daughter of the late John C. 
Southwick, to Lieut. William Woodward 
Phelps, U. S. N. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Knox-Shackleton.—Mr. Harry Knox 
and Miss Frances Shackleton, daughter of 
Mrs. David H. McAlpin, will be married in 
the Brick Church on Tue., 18 Apr., at 4 
P.M. 

Nast-—O’Connor.—Mr. Warren Bynner 
Nash and Miss Anna Watson O’Connor, 
daughter of Mr. T. H. O’Connor, will be 
married at the home of the bride’s parents on 
Mon., 3 Apr., at 3.30 o’clock. 

Whitehouse-Miller. — Mr. Edward 
Whitehouse and Miss Maud M. Miller, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Wisner Miller, will 
be married at the home of the bride’s parents 
on Tue., 11 Apr. 

Shields-Schultz—Clara Wikidal Shields, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Strader 
Shields, Canton, Ohio, will be married to Mr. 
Carl Rudolph Schultz, of New York City, 
on April 26th, at Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Canton, Ohio. 


CLUBS 
Coaching Club.—The Coaching Club 


will give its first parade in two years on 
the first Saturday in May, It is expected 
that twelve coaches will be in line. Public 
coaching is to be resumed again this spring 
and the Pioneer, which belongs to members 
of the New York Coaching Club, will begin 
its public trips on Mon., 10 Apr., running 
from the Holland House to Ardsley Casino 
and back. 

Thursday Evening Whist Club.— 
The next meeting of the Thursday Evening 
Whist Club will be held at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rutherford, There 
will be invited guests besides the regular mem- 
bers. 


RECEPTIONS 


Hamilton.—Miss Hamilton gave a re- 
ception to the original Society of Colonial 
Dames on Tue. afternoon, 14 Mar. It was 
a very representative gathering, and a feature 
of the afternoon was the reading of a pape 
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descriptive of the historical episodes in con- 
nection with the Livingston family, Among 
the ladies present were Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner, president of the Colonial Dames ; 
Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. 
Paul Dana, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. 
w. G. Hamilton, Mrs. Arthur Welman, 
Mrs, George Cabot Ward, Miss Stevens, 
Mrs. Griffin, Mrs. William Warner Hoppin, 
the Misses Hamilton and Mrs. Morris. 
Edwin Star Belknap.—At the Busz 
Stunde, given by Mr. Edwin Star Belknap at 
his studio on Sat. afternoon, 18 Mar., Charles 
Battell Loomis read from his new book 
ust Rhymes and other selections and Freder- 
ick A. Chapman sang. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Mrs. J. Henry Lane, Mrs. Henry Hunger- 
ford, Mrs. John E. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Ruthrauff, Mrs, Dunn, Mrs. 
George Place, Mr. Chester Loomis, Mrs. 
Charles Worthington, Mr. and Mrs. Tudor 
Jenks, the. Misses Campbell and Mrs. Rob- 


erts. 


INTIMATIONS 


di Zéregas.—A pleasant finale of Mrs. 
John di Zérégas sewing class will be a dance 
to be given at Sherry’s on the evening of 10 
April. ‘Fhe dance is to be illustrative of 
spring. 

Hamersley.—Mr. and Mrs, J. Hasket 
Hamersley will give a dinner and small house 
warming on Tue. eve., 21 Mar, 

Perry.—Mrs. William Perry will give a 
luncheon on Tue,, 21 Mar. 

Watson.—The second theatre meeting 
organized by Miss Mabel Watson will take 
place on Thu. eve , 23 Mar, Among those 
belonging are Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Bloodgood, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hall Watson, Jr., Miss Charlotte Hegeman, 
Miss Coddington, Miss Wright, Miss Craigin 
Miss Eno and the Misses Otis Hoyt. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Columbus Hospital.—A concert in aid 
of the Columbus Hospital, in charge of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, will 
be given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thu. aft., 
6 Apr., under the patronage of Baron Fava, 
Consul-Gen’| Browdis, General di Cesnola, 
Mr. W. Bourke Cockran, Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, Mrs, Frederic Neilson, Miss Leary, 
Mrs. Hermann Oéelrichs, Countess Spottis- 
wood-Mackin, Miss Louise McAllister, Mrs. 
De Garmendia, Mme. di Cesnola, Baroness 
Fava Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. John 
D. Crimmins and Mr. Carolus Duran. A 
number of well-known artists will appear, and 
selections will be given from W. Legrand. 
Howland’s opera, Nita, and the composer 
will direct. Ramon Reges-Salls, the only 
naturalized American citizen native of the 
Philippines, will give a short illustrated lec- 
ture on the Philippines. 

Lying-In Hospital.—An hour of 
music, for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospi- 
tal will be given on Friday afternoon, 7 Apl., 
at the residence of Mrs. Charles W. Cooper. 
Mrs. Cravath (formerly Miss Agnes Hunting- 
ton) will sing, Mr. Francis Rogers will sing 
and the Austrian violinist, Herr Franz 
Wilczek, will play. The concert is under 
the direction of Mr. Victor Harris. Among 
the patronesses are Mrs, Charles B. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. José Aymar, Mrs. Edward D. 
Adams, Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Mrs. 
Frederic Bronson, Mrs, Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. 
George F, Baker, Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, 
Miss Callender, Mrs, Edmund Coffin, Mrs, 
Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Cravath, Mrs, Henry 
F. Dimock, Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. 
Edward Tiffany Dyer, Miss Caroline De 
Forest, Miss Furniss, Mrs. Horace Gallatin, 
Mrs. James W. Gerard. Mrs, James O. 
Green, Mrs. George Lewis Gillespie, Miss 
Gurnee, Mrs. William D. Guthrie, Mrs. 
Abram S$, Hewitt, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
Mrs. William P. Hamilton, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Daniel S. Lamont, Mrs. 
Robert Minturn, Mrs. Jules Montant, Mrs. 
Edward Mitchell, Mrs. James W. Pinch >t, 
Mrs, Jules Reynal, Mrs. Edward Hastings 
Ripley, Mrs. Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs 
Henry H. Rogers, Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. 
William A. Street, Mrs. Alfred H. Thorpe, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Vanderbilt, Mrs Schuy- 





ler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Henry C. Valen- 
tine, Mrs. John D. Wing, Mrs. John H. 
Watson, Mrs. John A. Weeks and Mrs. 
Robert Winthrop. 

Normal College Alumnae Settle- 
ment.—An Easter Bazaar in aid of the Nor- 
mal College Alumnae Settlement will be held 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Fri. and Sat., 7 and 8 Apr. President 
Seth Low will open the bazaar. To carry 
out the symbolic scheme, the entire Astor 
Gallery will be decorated in white, and every 
available space will be banked with Easter 
lilies. 

The value of the philanthropic educational 
movement, which the bazaar benefits, has 
enlisted the interest of many people celebrated 
in the literary world, and donations of signed 
copies have been received from a score of 
authors, Miss Helen Gray Cone will preside 
at the book stall, assisted by Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson, Miss Emily Macfarlane and 
Dr. Elizabeth Jarrett. 

The photograph booth, under the direction 
of Miss Emma Frohman, will be attended 
solely by leading actresses, who have all been 
photographed anew especially for this bazaar. 
Among the patrons and patronesses are Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Mrs. Jabob H. Schiff, Miss 
Helen Gould, Mrs. John G. Agar, Mrs. 
Charles H. Senff, Mr. E. Ellery Anderson 
and Mr. George Livingston. 

Santa Clara Home for Working 
Girls.—An Easter sale for the benefit of the 
Santa Clara Home for Working Girls will be 
held at No. 30 E. 57th St., on the aft. and 
eve. of Sat., 25 Mar. The sale will be con- 
ducted by the Sowers, an organization of 
school girls. 





Rou-Frou was revived on Monday even- 

K ing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre and 

admirers of Minnie Maddern Fiske 

have an opportunity of seeing her in her com- 

paratively new réle, She appears to excellent 

advantage as Gilberte Sartorys, as does Miss 

Gertrude Bennett, a new member of Mrs. 
Fiske’s company. 


Americans At Home, which play is be- 
ing given by the Lyceum Company, is receiv- 
ing extensive notice as the most up-to-date 
dressed theatrical entertainment of the mo- 
ment. More stress indeed is laid upon the 
beautiful gowns and the fine setting than 
upon the play, which does not compare favor- 
ably with the usual run of Lyceum plays. 


The Garden Theatre, after its most pros- 
perous season closes on Saturday evening with 
the End of The Last Chapter’s season. The 
house may possibly open again before autumn, 
but at present writing that is not likely. 


The Empire Theatre is to retain Lord and 
Lady Algy until 6 April, after which date 
Miss Maud Adams will hold the boards 
awhile in Romeo and Juliet. 


The King’s Musketeer at the Knicker- 
bocker and the Musketeers at the Broadway 
are both drawing large audiences, the favorite 
in one being Sothern and the other Blanche 
Bates. 


The White Horse Tavern is to continue 
at Wallack’s until 1 April. Its successor is 
an adaptation from the French now playing 
in London and entitled The Cuckoo which 
is not a bird in the play, but a newspaper so 
named. 


Effie Shannon and Herbert Kelcey are act- 
ing for the week at the Grand Opera House, 
their most successful play the Moth and the 
Flame, which months ago started to win 
popular favor among fashionable audiences at 
the Lyceum Theatre. 


DUNLAP’S 


LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 











The Harlem Opera House has also for the 
week a distinguished player and a popular 
play, W. H, Crane and The Head of the 
Family. 


Her Atonement closes its season on Satur- 
day night at the Academy of Music, from 
whence it starts on an extensive tour. 


By the Sad Sea Waves has secured an ex- 
tension of a fortnight at the Herald Square 
Theatre. 


The Castle Square Opera Company is giv- 
ing La Gioconda for the week at the Ameri- 
can Theatre, the alternating casts including 
all the favorite singers of this troupe, which 
from the first won for itself the approval and 
support of the company. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Her Atonement. 

American—8.15, La Giaconda. 

Broadway—8., The Musketeers. 

Casino—In Gay Paree. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8.20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, A Romance of Athlone. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Frou-F rou. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, The Last Chapter. 

Grand Opera House 8, Moth and the Flame. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, W. H. Crane and 
Company. 

Herald Square Theatre—8.15, By the Sad Sea 
Waves. 

Knickerbocker—8, The King’s Musketeer. 

Lyceum—8.30, Americans at Home. 

Madison Square Theatre—BecauseShe Loved Him 
So. 

Wallack’s—8 30, At the White Horse Tavern. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 

Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Weber & Fields—Variety. 

Pleasure Palate— Continuous performance. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musee—Cinématograph, waxworks. 


WL Wa ee A NA, A 


RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
dentify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) eye enny uestions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1231. How to Make end Use a 
Short Dress. To A. T.—Please tell 
me how to havea short walking dress made? 
Are the short skirts to be worn on clear days 
in the city the same as in wet weather? How 
short should the skirt be? If possible please 
have a sketch of correct style. 
last number, If Vogue will answer these 
questions please send the issue. 


P. S.— When is it correct to wear a short 


EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 


A short walking dress is prettiest made like 


dress other than rainy weather ? 








Send me the | 


a golf suit of tweed, cheviot, or some such 
material, coat and skirt model. The skirt 
should be about four inches off the ground, 
be faced with the same cloth and stitched 
around the bottom several times, should 
button on either side of the front, with 
flaps like a bicycle skirt. The coat can 
be single or double breasted, or Eton, as you 
prefer. These suits are worn on wet or 
snowy days in the city, for walking in the 
country, for bicycling and golf. They are 
are not usually worn on fine days in town. 
Sketches of these gowns have appeared in 
Vogue several times. 

1232. Model for Foulard, Model for 
Figured Black Silk. To 1. C. H.—I 
have a plain black foulard silk that I want to 
have made over this spring. It was made 
two years ago. 

(1) How canI have the skirt made in the 
present style? 

(2) What should I combine with it to 
make it elegant and tasteful ? 

Give me me some good ideas for having it 
made. I have another black silk, much 
heavier, with very small figures that I want 
to have remade and remodeled. It was 
made three years ago, when skirts were very 
full. Ihave never worn either one of these 
dresses much; as good as new. 

(3) What must I combine. with this to 
make it stylish and pretty ? How must I have 
is made? 

It is impossible to answer questions in the 
next copy of the paper, after their receipt. 
The questions are answered as soon as possi- 
ble, in the order in which they are received. 
It is very difficult to give models for making 
over old gowns unless you describe just how 
they are made at present, Overskirt effects 
are the newest in skirts, and this is a good 
thing for made-over dresses, as the underskirt 
may be of a different material when you have 
not enough ; in fact it looks better. The 
right-hand model on page 99, Vogue, 16 
February, would look well in foulard. If 
you have not much material the overskirt 
can be shorter in front and not demi traine. 
The revers and falling epaulets can be of 
white silk, with the silk of underskirt, 
which should be peau de soie if you have 
not enough foulard beneath. The vest and 
collar are of white mousseline de soie. Your 
heavy black silk would look well made like 
right figure on page 86, Vogue, 9 February, 
The embroidery which edges skirt panel, 
front and jockeys should be of jet beads and 
chenille. Front panel and inside vest of 
black velvet. The top of vest is trimmed 
each side with three jet buttons. Yoke and 
front of embroidered violet chiffon. A 
Duchesse lace jabot is a pretty addition to this 
gown, 

(Continued on page vi) 
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IMPORTER OF ROBES 





13 West 30th Street, New York. 








|WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


hae ago purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 








GORHAM MEG. ea SILVERSMITHS 


seCaD WAT AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FOR CYCLING 





NEAR 44TH ST., ADJOINING DELMONICO’S 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


CORRECT AND EXCLUSIVE MODELS FOR STREET GOWNS AND COATS 


Il. It is not a divided skirt. 


STADLER anb FALK 


FANCY TAILORMADE COSTUMES A SPECIALTY 


The only makers of the § & F. Patented Safety Cycle Skirt 
This skirt possesses the following advantages : 


the cycle. 





° Bane 
Il. When on the cycle it cannot be hae, IV. For Outing, Cycling, Walking or 
blown up or catch in wheel. Nar. sie Golf. 
Farin 


6535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Ill. Equally graceful when on or off 





FOR GOLF OR WALKING 


OUR MEN’S DEPARTMENT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF RIDING AND GOLF BREECHES 




















Registered Trade Mark 


Organdies 


We have some distinctly new 
and very stylish designs in these 
exquisitely dainty fabrics, among 
which are grounds of solid color 
with the design in white ; some in 
the rich new tints of helio, pink, 
light or darker blue have floral 
designs in white, and the woven 
satin stripes form a plaid ; some in 
little lighter shades of blue, pink, 
helio or yellow have the small 
white leaf design delicately outlined 


in black and the satin weaves in| 


stripes. ‘These attract by their 
novelty as well as by their beauti- 
ful color effects. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 
New York 














YOUMANS 


- CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
PROPER HATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Principal 
Cities 
Write for 
Booklet 
of 
Styles 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 











Lyons _ SILKs. 


Chené and Persian Taffetas, 
Moire Nouvelle, Brocades 
and Stripes, 

Bordered Taffetas. 

Rich Satins, Peau de Soie and 
Taffetas Mousseline 
for Wedding Gowns. 
New Silk Fabrics 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadine, Crepe. 
Printed India Pongees, Soft Satins. 
Novelties for Easter. 


Broadway A 9th a, 


NEW YORK. 


Olein Skin Food 


IS GUARANTEED TO 
Remove those fine lines from around the 
eyes and mouth and 
whiten the skin in a 
few applications. W rink- 
les usually appear at 
about thirty and the mus- 
cles lose their firmness. 
Why let this condition 
row until it is impossi- 
le to cure it? Give 
your face correct care. 
Nourish the tissues and 
see how much younger 
and fresher you will look. 

















MARY SCOTT ROWLAND’S 


is unequaled for removing wrin- 


keeping the skin in 
smooth and healthy condition. 
LILLIE LANGTRY SAYS: 
I have used no other facial prepara- 


tions but yours for the last five years, I cannot 
speak too highly of them. They have improved my 





skin to an extent I scarcely thought possible, and I | 


recommend them conscientiously to all, 

Lonpon, July 20th, 1898. 

Testimonials from Mmes. Patti, Melba, Calvé and 
many others give Mary Scott Rowland’s preparations 
unstinted praise. 

I pledge myself to the public and give them the 
most solemn assurances that I personally prepare all 
of my several preparations, and that they do not con- 
tain in any form whatever any deleterious ingredient. 

Retiring Face Cream, postpaid $1 and $2 per jar. 


MARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
28 EAST 23xn STREET New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


RETIRING FACE CREAM | 


kles, preventing flabbiness, and | 
a soft, | 





ROCHE & DIEN, 


IMPORTERS 


OF 


SILK AND Dress Goops, ETc. 





Our Paris house has sent us a stock of exclusive novelties in ma- 
terials for Gowns of every description, such as are being used by 
the French model houses. 

We are also showing a complete line of all the popular 
shades in plain and changeable Taffeta Silks, Velvets, Liberty 
Satins in Persian designs, etc. 

DRESSMAKERS AND Lapies’ TaiLors ONLY SuPPLIED. 





874 Broadway, New York. 











Dr. Amos Grey says: 
“Olein Skin Food is 
Will positively soften and remove 
wrinkles and restore healthy color and firmness to 
the skin.” 


Price, $1.50. 
perfectly pure. 


Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART, 
343 Firrn Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
Ou Sale at LA PENSEB, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and at 55 St. lartin’s Lane, London. 

















Alice Maynard 


Go.tr Waistcoats. 
Sitks ano Woo is 
A SPECIALTY 
IMPORTER 
WORSTEDS, 
SILKS, 
AND 
LINENS 
10 W. 22nd Sr. 
New York 


LAUREL IN THE 
PINES, 
LAKEWOOD 
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Ne of the feminine propensities for which men express a hearty detestation is the inclination 
evinced by most women for what may be called clothes talk. In public places of all kinds, 
church even not excepted, men aver that where two or more women are grouped there, in- 

evitably, will the ears of the helpless passer-by, or the car or theatre neighbor be assailed by gos- 
sip about materials and cuts. Even intelligent women, college-bred ones, men say, are bitten with 
this frenzy for perpetual dwelling upon the wherewithal with which they shall be clothed so that 
contiguity to pairs or groups of women is something to be avoided if one would escape boredom. 


It must be admitted that the charges of the men are not libels; most women do talk and think 
about clothing to an extent that leaves comparatively little time for the serious consideration of other 
subjects. But given the conditions of social life as they exist to-day it is not clear how much less 
time could be given to the matter. The unwritten law for woman in every grade of life is that she 
shall be ornamental, and, albeit, the large majority of women, because of circumstance and native 
endowment, fail utterly to attain this ideal, they are not freed from the obligation to strive to fulfil 
their decorative destiny. At every turn—unless their tent be pitched in the wilderness—are they 
reminded that, whatever their mental attainments, it is expected of them that they shall take an interest 
in dress, and the woman who refuses to do so is regarded as unwomanly and dowdy. Fatal char- 
acterization! ‘To the enhancement of feminine loveliness and the mitigation of feminine ugliness, 
myriads of men devote their talents as designers, colorists, manufacturers, and the products of this 
associated creative ability are paraded in tens of thousands of shops before the eyes of woman, a con- 
stant temptation to thought and to pocket-book. The wares are further forced upon women’s 
attention through the medium of magazine, fence, railway car and newspaper advertising, and by 
means of cards, circulars and pamphlets through the mails. Billions of dollars are staked on 
woman's interest in clothes, regarded from the standpoint of decoration, not mere covering, and 
countless industries of incomputably enormous proportions are the outcome of her fostered love of 
dress. 


Not only is the idea of woman’s personal adornment stimulated through every ingenious de- 
vice at their command by manufacturers and merchants, but men in general make a point of com- 
menting upon phases of dress. Before the days of bareheadedness and the fancy bodice in theatre 
stalls the traveled American man was wont to bemoan the commonplace appearance of American 
auditoriums as contrasted with those of the London and Paris theatres. And the individual man is 
quick to draw the attention of his womankind to examples of good, i. e., modish dressing, man’s 
habit being to note woman’s costume and tocomment upon it. Unless bound to them by ties of rela- 
tionship, which, in a way, makes attendance upon them compulsory, men in cities, asa rule, will 
not be seen much in the company of a dowdy dresser. The modishly set up woman invariably 
arouses the keenest admiration among men, and so well-recognized is this fact that an accepted 
proverb is that men prefer a chic woman without beauty to a pretty woman who lacks that quality. 


It is not the contention here that the ambition to be decorated according to the fad of the 
moment is a noble or even a commendable one. ‘This is a mere rehearsal of a few facts for the 
purpose of showing that man’s contemptuous criticism of woman's perpetually expressed interest 
in clothes is not at present reasonable. He shows collectively and individually, commercially and 
socially, that he approves of woman having a lively and persistent regard for the manner of her 
raiment, and yet he objects to her giving voice to her thoughts on the matter. Doubtless his impa- 
tience with clothes talk arises from his lack of any perception of the seriousness of the subject. 
Whatever it may have been in days of simpler living it is impossible in these complex times for 
women to emulate, in the slightest, the lily in its unconcern about outward adorning. Good dress- 
ing requires for its attainment, consideration, consultation and selection, even when unlimited 
means are at the dresser’s disposal. | No woman who wishes to be becomingly as well as smartly 
dressed dares take the risk of turning herself over to costumers, milliners or hair dressers and letting 
them work their unguided will upon her. If the matter is a tax on the individual taste and judg- 
ment even of the rich how vastly is the subject complicated for the majority of women who have to 
consider means as well as what the market offers, and what is admissible and what impossible 
for their individual personalities. The diversity demanded of woman in the matter of wardrobe 
further contributes to make the matter of clothes one of most engrossing interest for her, and with 
her, as with man, out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 


Man, when he set out to be a beau in the days of velvet coat and knee-breeches was fully as 
concerned about his clothes as woman now is about hers, and even in these days two European rulers 
have amused two continents with vanities of the peacock order. It is not at all a matter of sex, 
but one of social requirement, and in that bye-and-bye, which cold-blooded sociologists predict, 
when woman and frills shall have been divorced she will doubtless restrict her clothing purchase to 
two or three tailor suits a year, which will leave her large leisure to discuss, like her brother man, 
ward politics and what can be seen from a club window. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


CUBA’S POPULATION DEGRADED, BUT AN ECCLE- 
SIASTIC CONSIDERS THE FIELD TOO UN- 
PROMISING TO BEGIN MISSIONARY WORK 
THERE THIS YEAR—THE VOGUE OF THE 
SOOTHSAYER——-HOW SOCIAL LIFE IS 
CHANGED FOR THE MEMBER OF 
THE SMART SET WHO IS FORCED 
TO SELF-SUPPORT——-HOT BEDS 
OF DISEASE AND MISERY 
THAT ARE A MENACE TO 
TO THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


N appalling picture of the moral degrada- 
tion of the inhabitants of Cubais given 
by the secretary of a Protestant denomi- 

national society, who recently made a several 
weeks’ study of the religious and moral condi- 
tions of the people of Cuba. According to 
the reverend gentleman not only do the Cubans 
neglect church attendance, but they seem 
wholly destitute of moral sense; they have 
no idea of the sanctity of the marriage relation, 
the result being that two-thirds of the Cuban 
children are without legal status. Illiteracy 
as well as immorality is prevalent, published 
statistics alleging that only one out of seventy- 
five persons can read and write. The Cuban 
army, according to the ministerial investigator, 
is a serious menace to life and property in the 
island, since these native soldiers have neither 
family nor friends nor a taste for civic occupa- 
tions. Accustomed to the predatory existence 
of guerrilla warriors during the last thirty years, 
the critic thinks their becoming bandits to be 
well-nigh inevitable. A more disheartening 
condition of a people it would not be possible 
to find, nor one standing in more urgent need 
of missionary effort along every line. 


* 
* * 


Taking into account the object of church 
missionary societies, and the purpose for which 
they ask for financial support--the conversion 
of heathens—it is with amazement that one 
learns that the reverend investigator who has 
so ghastly atale to tell of human degradation— 
heathenism of the most revolting type—is 
credited with pronouncing against sending any 
missionaries to Cuba this year, it being a very 
discouraging field for missionary effort. ‘* The 
opportunities in Porto Rico being better,’ the 
investigator is reported to advocate establishing 
missions at once. This ecclesiastic belongs to 
a denomination which preaches the doctrine of 
hell for the soul that sinneth, but apparently it 
is quite consistent with his views of his duty 
to God and to his fellowman to leave a people 
wallowing in iniquity for at least this year, 
using his influence and the prestige of a per- 
sonal investigation at first hand to discourage 
any efforts of the missionary society to bring 
the degraded Cubans to a knowledge of Christ 
until some time not named in the future. Un- 
less this ecclesiastic has been grossly libeled by 
published reports he has done more to bring 
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his creed and Christianity into contempt than 
the most aggressive infidel could accomplish in 
a year’s crusade, be the latter ever so eloquent 
and convincing to the unthinking multitude. 


* 
* * 

Soothsaying holds its own as a fashionable 
diversion, and not all the disillusioning of re- 
porters who consult a dozen or more seers, and 
make merry in type over the flat contradictions 
of any two of them, in any way abates the in- 
terest in palm-reading and other forms of fore- 
telling. The tribe of alleged diviners is toler- 
ably shrewd, and between voice, face, carriage, 
the traceries on palms and the self-betrayals 
that escape the average human being who is 
not trained to self-repression, the operator can 
almost invariably hit upon a present trait, or a 
condition, or a future possibility which ex- 
actly fits the case, and the patron is immensely 
impressed with this evidence of supernatural 
knowledge and straightway forgets all the mis- 
takes that the operator makes—such as be- 
stowing a husband upon her when she already 
has one. The one or, possibly, two facts 
correctly surmised are retailed to friends, and 
they, in turn, seek the palmist or card-reader 
to, in turn, receive a grain of fact in a bushel 
of chaff. 

**% 

The craft includes persons of both sexes, and 

all grades, from the intelligent man or woman 


‘who receives at expensive hotels or apartment 


houses (and who charges a goodly sum to ply 
his trade to a company in a private house), 
to the illiterate woman living in a shabby ten- 
ement. Their pose is various ; but, as a rule, 
they assume a preoccupied air and an im- 
pressive manner, these being calculated to best 
affect the patron and reduce him or her to a 
state of proper receptivity. Their vogue is not 
likely to diminish, since they meet a need of 
poor human nature, which is ever eager to 
learn what futurity has in store for it ; and, as 
has been stated, the operator almost invariably 
manages to light upon some individual experi- 
ence, or hope, or fact ; and however mentally 
well-balanced the patron may be, she is bound 
to be more or less affected by being informed, 
say, that the lines on her hand indicate two 
marriages, and that the date of one is ten 
months hence ; but the puzzled palmist adds : 
‘¢There’s no indication of the death of the 
first husband.’ ‘*No?’’ said the self-pos- 
sessed patron—for this really happened last 
week—-‘‘ Then I suppose we shall have to kill 
him off.*” As it happened, she had been di- 
vorced for six years. The patron was not 
known to name, or even sight, to the seer, 
she accidentally went into an Oriental shop in 
New York, where this particular operator has 
a prettily curtained and screened corner of a 
balcony. Here she joined a group of a dozen 
men and women who had come in from the 
street; and, as she did not speak, there was no 
chance of an overheard conversation. She 
wore no rings and was quietly, although 
modishly dressed, and was past her first youth , 
in short, she was like anyone of any half hun- 
dred women to be met with in the streets of 
the metropolis. The patron had made no re- 
mark whatever to the seer, and it was not pos- 
sible, therefore, for the operator to gather any 
hint of condition, and yet he made the singu- 
larly pat remark quoted, as to the first mar- 
riage giving no indication of having been ended 
by the death of the husband. It is not sur- 
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prising that the woman should tell her intimates 
of the seer’s surprising reading, which he him- 
self apparently did not understand, and that 
the number of his patrons should in conse- 
quence be largely augmented. 


* 
* * 


A curious phase of metropolitan life is the 
dual existence of certain women who, al- 
though born to the purple, have found them- 
selves, through change of values or the death 
of the breadwinner, forced to rely upon their 
own efforts for support. The most energetic 
of them have started private schools or milli- 
nery or dressmaking establishments, having 
either themselves studied the selected business, 
or else they have gathered about them a corps 
of efficient aids. Naturally they have attracted 
the custom of their social equals, and thus it 
comes about that during working hours the re- 
duced gentlewomen hold intercourse of a 
strictly commercial character with those whom, 
a few hours later, they meet as butterflies in 
the world of Vanity Fair, where barter is of the 
social kind typified by the lament of a society 
man, ** Oh, yes ! I'll have to take Val West- 
erly out in the German, dowdy, stupid little 
thing that she is, because I’ve eaten a lot of 
her mother’s dinners, and a fellow must be de- 
cent, you know.”’ 


* 
* * 


The smart world affects to admire, extrava- 
gantly, any of its feminine members who ac- 
complish self-support, and it continues to invite 
them to many functions, in fact, to most of a 
season’s entertainments where, of course, they 
hold the position they did in ante-bread-and-but- 
ter-winning days. But the gentlewoman who 
is compelled by cruel circumstances to join the 
ranks of the workers finds herself, after a little, 
more and more left out of the exclusive and 
costly festivities, and if she would escape the 
embittering of her lot she will school herself to 
forgo the unproffered fleshpots without regret. 
A reduced, self-supporting gentlewoman can- 
not be other than a lady, but she ceases to be 
quite smart. 


* 
* * 


Those who buy low-priced, ready-made 
clothing would do well, in the interest of 
themselves as well as for humanity’s sake, to 
take some thought as to the conditions under 
which the garments are made. A startling re- 
port, the latest of many fully as alarming, has 
recently been made public, which is based 
upon the investigations of a sanitary inspector 
associated with the Board of Health. The 
places visited were sweat shops and tenement 
houses, and the conditions revealed were such 
as frightened even a most superficial thinker. In 
certain houses on the East side, specified by 
street and number, finished and unfinished, 
piles of clothing intended for soldiers and 
civilians were found being used as beds for 
children and adults who were ill with influ- 
enza and croupous pneumonia. The inmates 
of one room freqvently number from five to 
seven persons, almost all of whom show by the 
filthy condition of their skin and their foul 
smelling clothing that personal bathing and 
laundering are not regarded by them as among 
the necessities of existence. Any filth disease 
is liable to attack these dirty creatures at any 
time, a circumstance that would not put a stop 
to the work of those who were not afflicted by 


(Continued on page 182) 
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(Continued from page 180.) 

the disease, and so, in addition to work room 
and sleeping and dining room and kitchen, 
the place would also be atyphoid or grippe or 
diptheria hospital until such time as the au- 
thorities might discover the condition of affairs, 
and forcibly remove the invalid. It is not in 
the Philipines or in the interior of Cuba that 
these disgusting and threatening conditions pre- 
vail, but right in the heart of the metropolis of 
the continent. 





THE WITCH OF THE SPA 
5 ee Bristol and I had never chummed 


much since he came into that fortune 

left him by his great-grandfather on 
the spindle side, Hon. Hervey Powder, of 
Gunn Lodge, Vermont. For several months 
immediately succeeding his heirship he played 
the ‘* heavy” in the society of the metropolis ; 
accordingly, when he returned to my end of 
the state, I believed that he had seen girls, 
widows, dowagers, etc., enough to prevent any 
such episode as the following, which brought 
him chagrin and me the greater chagrin in- 
volved in sympathy with his case and in de- 
feat of my prophecies. 

A little spot in the mountains just over the 
line with an increasing reputation for its 
waters was our objective point one fine after- 
noon in October when the scenery anywhere 
makes you calm and stately and the tall 


groves with their sentinels in fatal buckram’ 


and scarlet give you the traditional Saxon ten- 
derness, not to say mushiness, of feeling. 
Nowadays, however, there is little danger of 
either malady, for, feel as you will, the con- 
stant exhortation to use an elixir, the trump- 
ing of liver pills, the lauding of divers oils, 
ointments and pain-killers—the capital letter 
call from every hillside and shout from every 
red barn, tend to give any but the most ‘¢ pa- 
triotic *’ mind an uneasy thoughtfulness. We 
talked lightly of a pretty, city-aired miss who 
left us at Dayton. There was to me some- 
thing painful in the self-conscious and awk- 
ward gait, and the maid served for a text on 
vanity. The merest morsels were dropped for 
Tom, too. Tom and I have always agreed 
that I am not a misogynist or misanthrope, but 
bless us! that doesn’t forbid our subscribing 
with equal conviction to Billy Culver’s remark 
(dropped after handsome Nan, the ginger-snap 
maker's daughter of Chelsea, jilted him and 
took up with a vinous, vulgar vender of 
melons in Cambridgeport) to the effect that 
when the Lord meant to spoil a female soul, 
He gave her face, two fine eyes and her hands 
a mirror. 

We decided, at my suggestion, to go tothe 
cheaper hotel of the Spa, situated in the valley 
and called The Liberty, in distinction from its 
towering rival visible a half-mile away with its 
huge letters: Hotel Elite. But I quite re- 
gretted Tom's obedience when we walked up 
the long gauntlet of gazers into the ‘crowded 
old-fashioned office. It was office, lounging- 
room, writing-room all in one. To the right 
of the desk was the entrance to the dining- 
room, a large hall with low ceiling. You 
might have fancied that you were at the Way- 
side Inn and that the host would keep tally on 
the board. We objected in the most approved 
American style to our assignment close to the 
roof; but to no purpose, as the house was 
crowded and we were reminded that only 
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our telegram saved us from being turned 
away. 

Although we expected to remain a week or ten 
days, the head-waiter was unable at once to allot 
us permanent places at table. This gaveus an 
admirable opportunity to observe the dramatis 
persone. We soon found nicknames for per- 
sonal use and chatted and chaffed with the 
amplest impunity. At our first meal we had 
hardly begun our soup when two women were 
shown to places at the same table. I just 
saved Tom from bobbing his head in the Teu- 
ton style. One (the older) was diaphanous in 
a white dimity, with a pale green silk stock 
and a green sash 4a /’outrance, i. e., to her 
generous feet. She was a blonde of the kind 
who pin their faith on magnesia, but forget the 
corollary handkerchief or kid glove. She had 
saffron hair and an ingénue blue-eyed glance 
frequent in ladies who have buried two or three 
husbands; so we called her the Fountain ot 
Youth. She was accompanied by her foil, a 
plain - looking, goggle - eyed, huge - lipped 
woman with her hair in the style of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. We called her The Antidote 
(with or without the hyphen). Tom was silly 
and said some very stale things. I saw that 
the number of girls the season before had not 
saved him from the vampings of susceptibility. 
Vain jokes are always a dismal presage. 

Nothing could have been more humiliating, 
however, than his gentle looks toward an ag- 
gressive cyclist who resembled and imitated no 
less celebrated a personage than Sarah Bern- 
hardt. We called her The Latest and her 
foil with an unfortuate chin passed as Judy. 
At the end of the room in a corner sat a lanky 
young woman in short skirts and of an age 
threatening thirty-five. She was (we noticed 
later) constantly romping with little ten-year- 
olds. With desperate attempts at the coy she 
would chuck her papa under the chin. We 
called her The Youngster. Such were the minor 
characters who made up the background of 
our pastoral. The chief performers are yet to 
appear. We are merely temporizing at the 
stupendous task of giving anything like an ade- 


“quate idea of the heroine and her retinue. 


There is nothing to do but pause, relax, 
breathe, attack with fresh courage. 


As she moved into the dining-room she 
rapped Judy on the cheek with her gloves and 
trilled out the merriest ripple of laughter. She 
was petite, white-skinned, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, with the most reasonable aquiline nose 
in the world. She arrived: she didn’t walk, 
amble, glide, gallop,or slide. Her hands were 
aimless as toys and the fingers somehow hung 
off her hands like glass pendents off an old- 
fashioned chandelier. She was followed by a 
tall beauty, as brunette as the former was 
blonde, who stole along like a mouse, so deli- 
cate, yet rapid was her progress. Said I, 
‘* The Mouse.’’ They sat at the table with 
the heavenward-glancing Latest, who, I half 
thought, imagined some angel responsive to her 
ogle, so conversational were the glances and 
winks. 

‘*What’s the matter, Bristol?"* I asked, 
faintly. 

But where lay the need of asking? Tom 
salted his coffe and buttered his macaroons. 
That was too much: I knew the sequel and I 
hurried away to consult a time-table in the: 
office. 

A little later, as I sat on the broad veran- 
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dah, and began to smoke, meditatively, an 
eager, preoccupied young man passed fre- 
quently before me. He would puff away half 
a cigar, toss it away, relight, puff away as be- 
fore, and with the same result. Finally, he 
came up and addressed me : 

‘« You're going over to the Casino this 
evening, aren't you? They—they—have a 
dance—a dance—every evening.” 

I looked up mildly and made no reply. He 
knew me. _ I recalled, however, the fact that 
his people had chosen me to go along ; and, 
after a pause, I said, very deliberately : 

‘¢ Yes, Tom Bristol, I am ; for I see you 
are bound to make an ass of yourself.”” 

‘‘Hold, on, Luke. Don’t mix up ears here.”* 

‘*Tom, I want you to understand me. I 
came here to rest and enjoy a quiet smoke. I 
don’t care to meet people. If you insist on 
scraping up acquaintances by speaking to 
Laura, Hattie, and Mabel, and heaven knows 
what other miscellanies, count me out.”’ 

«« Now, my side. We came here, both of 
us, to take a calm look at people, and to be- 
have decently. You act as if I were a crimi- 
nal ; but I°ll be dashed if I shouldn't rather 
make a blunder than act thesnob. Who cares 
a fig that your blooming great-something-or- 
other honored Plymouth Rock with his feet ? 
The world is here to live in, talk to, laugh 
with. I'm going to dance to-night. I hope 
you understand that. The prettiest girl and 
the plainest are going to have as good a time as 
I can give them. You can sit here, and puff 
at the moon all you please. Ta-ta!’’ 

There was, of course, no answer possible. 
Reason never refutes passion, and with dismay 
I saw Tom prance off the length of the piazza 
over the covered way into the Casino. The 
Fountain of Youth, The Antidote, Judy, The 
Latest, The Youngster filed past trippingly. 
They moved as the van to The Witch and 
The Mouse, who duly followed, elate with 
certain triumphs. Here and there anon a man 
strayed after as the music of the two-step fell 
on his ears. I found myself alone. Some- 
thing told me to watch proceedings. Before 
entering I stopped to peep in at the windows. 
Tom and The Mouse, The Mouse and Tom 
were whirling about in a waltz. Between dis- 
gust and despair I felt my head swim. The 
music stopped. Tom walked out to promen- 
ade with The Mouse. I sank into a chair in 
the shadow of a post, and, when the two-step 
again began, I entered the hall. Tom was 
just leading The Witch to position. I mused 
like a black crow. She wore a light organdy 
with puffs at the shoulders. Rows of tucks 
ran up the border of the skirt. The figure in 
the cloth was a kind of spiral which, as she 
gracefully wheeled, became alive, and attracted 
the eye like a squirming, or towering or revolv- 
ingsnake. The effect was no less noteworthy, 
because she had chosen the design artfully. I 
owned myself weak enough to grant her 
interesting, and I frankly admit no step could 
have been more evenly airy, no motion more 
listless, no poise more delicate, as she yielded 
herself like a boat to the bantering music. 

I left, and smoked a cigarette, nervously. 

At 11.15 Tom escorted The Witch past 
me. At 11.22 he was at my side exuberant 
with confidences, but as silent asarock. The 
Witch was, as I have mentioned, a decided 
blonde. Accordingly, before we went to 
sleep, I broke the silence with : 

** Well, so you had a gay time with the fair 
Jewess ?”” 











II 

I had been careful to note that The Witch 
was open to proposals from light-headed youth 
and I had no doubt that, if she were to wear 
all the engagement rings she possessed, she 
could never behold the gentle moons on her 
nails. 

I overheard her say that she was too weak in 
the morning to walk to the spring. Nor 
would she have been human to dance until 
eleven and yet be able to walk regularly to the 
spring. I resolutely declined an introduction. 
Tom asked my reason for such pigheaded- 
ness. 

*¢ Do you know her name ?”’ asked I. 

«« Certainly, Mlle. de la Lunette,’’ he an- 
swered in an injured tone. 

‘¢ Tommy, when you're engaged, lead me 
to her and my hat scrapes the floor.”” 

He didn’t march me straight off to The 
Witch as I expected, but an unusual reserve 
marked his demeanor. I dryly asked him: 

‘« What did she say when you—a—as- 
pired ?”” 

«¢ What d’ye mean ?”’ he retorted in a fury. 

«¢ Well I overheard The Fountain of Youth 
and the Antidote purling over your discom- 
fiture.”” 

Tom settled down at once. 
a pinned dove: 

‘* Her mother comes to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢ And the decision rests with her ?"” 

‘<I presume so.”” 

‘¢Tom, introduce me to your new male 
chums over there in the corner, will you ?”” 

*¢ No, I won’t.”’ 

«¢ Then I will introduce myself; they are 
her friends.”” 

He at once elevated me to the seventh 
heaven, which held his friends, Benjamin 
Aaron and Simon Langrueck. They were 
both pleasant-mannered fellows, the former 
especially handsome. Tom appeared very 
self-conscious and pained, but they suspi- 
ciously easy. I began : 

‘*Mr. Aaron, are you a friend of Miss 
Lunette?”’ 

He was. Would I care to meet her? 

‘¢ Not at present ; she is so dazzling, you 
know, that I'd like to get used to her glory at 
a distance at first.”” 

‘¢Her mother comes to-morrow,’’ added 
Mr. Langrueck, “and then her campaign be- 
gins in earnest, or—ends.’’ The last word 
was uttered with significant emphasis and ac- 
companied with a merry twinkle. 

«“ Do you know, Mr. Walker, what she 
calls you ?*’ asked Mr. Aaron. 

I professed immense interest in her choice 
of epithets. 

«< Doom,”” he said, rhetorically. 

Tom chafed more and more under the whip, 
and I found occasion to leave him in the hands 
of his friends. 

The next day was Sunday, and, as usual, 
we were late for breakfast. This was, then, 
the momentous day on which Tom was to 
learn his fate. Looking up from our porridge, 
we saw enter the room an elderly, yellow- 
haired, black-robed woman, followed by The 
Mouse, The Witch and a dark, strange young 
man who resembled The Mouse enough to be 
her brother. The girls faintly recognized 


He roared like 


Tom and, in fact, patronized his effusive bow. 
Tom became nervous and hardly dared look 
toward their table. 

«« Mme. Lunette ?*’ I queried aloud. 
who is the man?’’ 


**« But 
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*¢ Don’t know,”” blurted Tom. ‘I'll have 
her introduce him.”’ 

As I was anxious to talk with the prehistoric 
lady, I whispered : 

** Count me in.”’ 

We manceuvered for a place on the front 
piazza. At length they came out. There 
was an awkward pause, during which Mme. 
Lunette looked away as carelessly as a crimi- 
nal. Mlle. Lunette advanced and presented 
Tom to her mother, Mme. Email. She next 
directed Tom's attention to the dark-com- 
plexioned young man, and said with a razor- 
edged precision : 

*¢ Allow me to present Mr. Bristol to my 
husband, Mr. Lunette.’’ 

Tom doesn’t remember that he presented 
me to the charming circle, but he did. 

Just before we left town the following after- 
noon, we stepped into the apothecary’s. Tom 
had a headache. As my eye ran over the ad- 
vertisements and pretty bottles on the cases, it 
read this legend : 


««Use Mme. Email’s ‘tia Lotion, Skin 
Cure, Hair Grower, and Nail Powder. 
Price, one dollar each. BEAUTY MEANS 
LOVE.”’- 


I indicated it to Tom. His eyes fell. I 


promised not to let his people know. 
Philip Becker Goetz. 
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TRANSPARENT FABRICS ESPECIALLY NOTE- 
WORTHY THIS SEASON——-LACE TO BE EX- 
TENSIVELY USED-—-GODET LACE A 
NOVELTY—BLACK GRENADINES 
AND KINDRED FABRICS, 

AND THE TRIMMINGS DEVISED ESPECIALLY FOR 
THEIR ORNAMENTATION—THE COLORED 
HANDKERCHIEF SURE OF AT LEAST 
A LIMITED VOGUE 








FRUITS OF THE LOOMS 


S last year was an off one, so far as radi- 
cal modish surprises or new departures 
from many of the old lines, we are 

entitled to decided novelties when the steamers 
unload their Paris consignments. Had it not 
been for the tight sleeve and the glove-fitting 
skirt and tunic, we should have had a dull, 
wearisome interval this winter. Materials in 
shops still give the clue to the decade between 
1840 and 1850—-sans crinoline and long shoul- 
der seams on bodices. It is reasonable to make 
a guess that this exploitation will continue by 
engrafting all the beauty of that period on the 
taste and modernity of the present. There 
cannot, in that event, be any cause for com- 
plaint. So far as the creation of all sorts of 
textiles goes, previous efforts have been out- 
done. In design, color and material there 
seems to be nothing more to desire or to im- 
agine. 

But the summer of 1900 will no doubt be 
quite as rich in beauty and surprises, for the 
gelatine silks may introduce marvels we do not 
dream of. Especially noteworthy this season 
are the transparent fabrics and their exquisite 
weavings and colorings, as well as the deft way 
in which the newest style of laces seem to be 
worn in them throughout—in insect, floral and 
historic design. The garlands of the Louis 
xvi period, as well as the true-lover’s knot and 
the curved basket laden with flowers belonging 
to the Louis xv days, may now be found in 
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black and white laces by the yard, ready for 
application, and these have we also found se- 
lected for beautifying sheer materials manufac- 
tured for the making of ultra smart gowns. 


BAREGES 


Transcendently lovely are the palest of 
silver-gray silk and wool baréges, crossed in 
equal spaces by an entredeux of white lace in 
garlands, or festooned with charming grace, 
and quite transparent, hanging over a cerise- 
pink French taffeta, as soft as crépe. The 
clouding of the calor by the berége, and the 
brilliancy of the silk shining through the lace 
with its penciled outlines, is one of the happiest 
effects, and due altogether to this novel treat- 
ment of wearing lace with the border ‘of its 
designs left untouched by net. 


NEW VARIETY OF LACES 


Godet lace is another novelty, having the 
proper fulness necessary for a flounce woven in 
without a sign of fulness on its top edge, and 
by that means preserving the beauty of the de- 
sign and quality, which gathers invariably ob- 
literated, and caused lace to look heavy, when 
its charm is its transparency. 


HOW LACES ARE USED WITH PRINCESSE MODEL 


Never before have wide laces, especially 
made for gowns, been so beautiful, nor could 
such a variety have been found. These lace 
gowns are to be the ceremonious smartness of 
the summer. Long-skirted princesses, when 
the can be worn well, are gown ideals. Di- 
vided into other models, which are, after all, 
only broken sections of the regal princesse, we 
shall find the same trailing lace skirt with long 
sleeves to match, engrafted on a bodice, and 
tunic of crépe de chine. A long sleeve, high 
neck lace guimpe becomes the adjunct of the 
sleeveless princesse, built of silk or satin, with 
newest departure in bodices, for, in truth, it is 
but a high bust corselet, cut in one with the 
skirt, and requiring the rarest beauty of lace, 
which must fit ikea glove. These upper lace 
bodices, after they have been fitted, are turned 
over to expert lace workers. When they are 
returned not a vestige of a seam can be de- 
tected. For balls and ceremonious dinners, 
charming effects are obtained by adding sev- 
eral tulle plissé flounces to lace apron fronts, 
so as to carry out the required length of skirt 
and train, or fill in the spaces between long and 
wide lace barbs, which run down vertically on 
the skirt. Tulle and mousseline de soie are 
called into play constantly wherever this wide 
lace is used, for on tulle festoonings, scarfings, 
flouncings and enormous choux, the lace 
gown’s smartness depends, as well as the rela- 
tive diminution of extravagant outlay, though 
this whole range of gowns represent a patron- 
age with large fortunes, for they are above all 
others, the lace being real robes de luxe.- 


BLACK TRANSPARENT MATERIALS 


The exquisite beauty of black silk grena- 
dines, mousselines, gauzes and tissues, needs a 
chapter to do them justice. Interminglings of 
glossy satin, chenille, open-work and cobweb- 
bing of silk threads, incrustations of laces, 
beads, embroidery, embossing in satin, and in 
velvet, bespeak a rare elegance both in un- 
broken blackness, as well as when keeping them 
in brilliant lights over colors. Passing from 
these full dress materials to equally dressy day 
gown fabrics, censisting of crépons, figured in 

(Continued on page 186) 
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(Continued from page 183) 
glossy satin sheen, many of them sheer enough 
to have colors laid beneath, others quite opaque. 
Matlassés, baréges and crépons, with glistening 
satin surfaces, raised in involved designs, to- 
gether with the simpler form of wool grena- 
dines and baréges, the field affords a broad 
margin for all tastes, conditions and purposes. 

In connection with these black fabrics, the 
dressy varieties are to be further beautified by 
jet pailletté flouncing, which is presented this 
season in the godet form also. 

For low and high bodices pailletté nets by 
the yard are superb. Very beautiful, too, are 
nets in other combinations, as chenille and 
paillettes of jet, or of steel, or both together. 
Crimped and puckered mousseline headings 
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one of mousseline de soie, the other of silk or 
panne, and lighter in shade than the gown itself, 
as skirts and jackets are considered en suite. 
Guimpe waists with bertha décolletage, revers 
of cloth, worn over guimpes of gimpure or silks 
with vermicelli bindings, belong also to the 
youthful category. 


THE HIGH STOCK AN ALLEGED REASON WHY 


Stocks are still worn very high—an alarm- 
ing prospect for the first hot wave’s intrusion. 
With demi-décolleté bodices the throat is seen 
covered with high stocks fitting like a glove, 
and the long jeweled chain serves, with two or 
three windings, to destroy that severe under- 
line. Those having round, white, faultless 
necks are not expected to adopt this bit of 


very suitable to carry with such gowns. But 
white handkerchiefs are, by long odds, the 
smartest. They are exquisitely fine, most 
delicately embroidered, with chiffre or initial 
in one corner. Lace and embroidery com- 
bined as well as all lace are in vogue, but they 
must be of the choicest quality, the laces fine 
and real, to be carried by women who can in- 
dulge themselves in the most ultra refinements 
of little accessories, which define true taste 
from the assumption of it. 


GLIMPSES 
Ir— 
Is smarter to havea large clasp at your belt 
than a buckle ; but it must be something really 





enter into the finishing of all parts of these 
gowns, as well as their actual trimming. Godet 
flouncing, when laid on a plain skirt in tunic 
lines, bordering the bottom of the skirt as 
well as the décolletage, is seen to charming 
effect. 


WHAT THE EASTER SEASON WILL SHOW 


Parma violet tones and pale tobacco-browns 
running into still paler chamois shades, are to 
be noticeably prominent street colors when the 
Easter sun begins its dancing brightness. 
Tailor-made gowns, with Eton and with 
guimpes, will prove the endless possibilities of 
the expert designers imagination. Young fig- 
ures are to be at their jauntiest in Etons, and 
jn short open front jackets, showing two vests, 


LA VIDA CORSETS 


modishness. It was invented strictly for those 
whose necks are improved by wrappings and 
trimmings. 


COLORED HANDKERCHIEFS 


At the approach of summer there is sure to 
be a serious announcement in favor of colored 
pocket-handkerchiefs. There are very pretty 
ones having an eighth and quarter-inch band 
of delicate color, with two or three scattered 
flowers in one corner in the finest of hand- 
work. The same quality of handkerchief, 
with a quarter-inch hem, but all. white, will 
often be seen with one corner decorated with 
violets, pansies, forget-me-nots or rosebuds. 
But these are mere caprices, always permissible 
during the season of lawns and cambrics, and 


fine and artistic, otherwise stick to a passabel 
buckle or small clasp. 


No OnE— 


Will be without a jeweled cravat-chain, 
since they can be bought wherever the best 
Paris jewels are sold. Who will think of 
spending hundreds of dollars for them by spec- 
ial order at a jewelry establishment, when their 
counterpart will not cost the tenth part of one 
hundred dollars ? 


SucH— 


Pleasing news from Paris that ribbon coif- 
fures are to be the smart thing to wear with 


“ our summer day gowns, and flowers for full 


evening dress. 


FOR ‘DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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{Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on page 189. ] 


O sit quietly after a day’s tour through 
the shops and think must of necessity 


bring many conjectures to the shopper’s 
mind, such as who originates the never ceas- 
ing novelties? Who passes judgment upon 
what is to be and what is not to be? Who 
feels the pulse of the public and anticipates ? 
Who oils the great machinery and keeps it all 
in motion? ‘Truly I think a large department 
shop must take a veritable Napoleon of finance 
and diplomacy to keep it in profitable running 
order. The character of the shops is an inter- 
esting study, the different principles upon 
which they are managed, the failure or success 
of a set of ideas. For those who frequent 
them often they grow to very much resemble 
a friend, to be admired for some things and 
barely tolerated for others and, as with friends, 
good manners are always more pleasant to 
meet with than the brusque ‘take it or leave 
it’* principle that unfortunately is sometimes 
carried out. However that is fast becoming 
more rare, and in most of the shops everything 
is done for the comfort and convenience of the 
buyer, and the ill mannered, bad tempered 
clerk is almost obsolete. 

At the moment I think the most absorbing 
and interesting things on the tapis are the hats. 
Many of the openings have already taken place, 
and hats are displayed in all the windows. 
The sketch shows a smart street hat of écru 
straw (coarse braid) trimmed with black velvet 
and a feather—just such a hat as would look 
well worn with a tailor frock no w, or a linen 
suit later. 

If a woman wishes to be in the mode, but 
has very little to spend, the purchase of a 
hat seems a big outlay, and the temptation to 
make at home and copy one seen, is very hard 
to resist, but don’t—there are very few people 
who can swing a hat together so that it has any 
thing but a home-made look, and with such a 
handicap, who can expect to pass muster or 
fool the public into the belief that they are 
smartly turned out ? 

The Charlotte Corday shape is so attractive 
that I think its popularity is assured. It isa high, 
large crown without brim in the back, and 
with a deep one in front. The prettiest one o 
these I saw was made of coarse black straw. 
About the back was a fall of fine black 
Chantilly lace. In front there were plumes 
and large bows that gave no end of style. 

Picture hats are numerous this season, such 
quaint, pretty things that look as if they had 
peeped from band-boxes of another century, with 
the smartness and touch of this season added. 
Dainty in the extreme was a high-crowned bon- 
net, I fancy made of white silk and then covered 
with the prettiest imaginable silk mull, on 
which were scattered violet-colored flowers. 
At little intervals was sewn violet straw braid. 
There was no trimming save a large-twisted 
bow of mull, that reached across the front 
of the hat ; this bow was edged with the straw 
braid. Under the brim was caught a bunch of 
heliotrope and one La France rose. The 
price of this hat was $18. 

The sketch shows new and pretty designs 
in silk undervests. Price, $7.50 and $6. 50. 
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The pattern robes in wash materials are 
particularly good this season. Like the sketch 
one can get by the yard, for $1.75, as much as 
required. The material is batiste, silk effect, 
inlet with lace and puffing. 

Little mull, turned-over collars hold their 
own in popularity and, although much worn, 
are far from common, and are particularly 
neat and charming. The sketch shows one 
with a lace edge, and embroidery appliquéd 
on the mull, for 75 cents. The hemstitched, 
with embroidery above are 40 cents, and 
the five-tucked edges are only 16 cents 
each. Aside from the daintiness of these little 
collars, they are very useful in keeping the 
silk stocks fresh, or for wearing to cover a 
stock that is a little passé. 

Brooches made of hammered gold, set with 
different-colored stones are very unusual, and 
a smart-looking one for $45 is particularly 
good. 

A new device is an armlet meant to be worn 
high up on the arm. This is also made of 
hammered gold, set with stones, and cost $40. 

Gold-braid belts, fastened with clasps are 
very new at the moment, and can be bouglit 
for $1.50 a belt, or the real Russian gold 
braid, lined with black and silver, can be had 
for 15 cents an inch. 

Renaissance centre pieces are being sold 
for from 75 cents to $1.90. I saw any number 
of attractive ones, that were effective and 
very good for ordinary use. 

Pretty Easter presents are darning eggs with 
a long silver handle attached, and all for 55 
cents. Then there comes in a little case a pair 
of embroidery scissors and a thimble for $1.20. 

Lamps are being offered very cheap. A 
handsome one, in dull beaten brass with large 
raised designs of flowers and some filagree 
work, can be bought for $21.50. 

Another smart little antique brass lamp is as 
low as $4.65. It has a pale blue glass globe, 
scattered with Chinese dragons, would make 
a pretty bit for any room. 

Glass globes in exceptionally pretty reds and 
greens with white glass flowers, are selling for 
$1.45 each, and the solid color globes in amber 
and deep red for $2.25. 

Smaller solid colors are 95 cents each ; they 
come in pale pinks and blues as well as red 
and amber. 

Sofa pillows, already covered in pretty tap- 
estry designs, are as cheap as 95 cents each. 

Champagne glasses that are dreams of loveli- 
ness, can be had in two styles, and are of Ve- 
netian glass traced with gilt flowers ; the stems 
are exceptionally long and very gracefully 
fashioned. One has a green stem and white 
bowl, and is $4.50, and the other has a white 
stem that matches the bowl, and is $3.95. 
Imagine a table with all its array of silver and 
glass with these queenly glasses towering over 
all ; nothing could be more appropriate for 
champagne. They remind one of long-stemmed 
American beauty roses. 

A new and odd chatelaine is of Egyptian de- 
sign with enamel work and turquoise scarabzus. 
Price, $35. 

A novelty hat pin is of some brownish- 
looking pearl set in brilliants, it costs $5. 

For men the imported alligator skin 
card cases in that lovely tan lavender 
shade, bound with a plain band of gold, 
costing $8.75 are very good style. 

Silk corded material for shirting is being sold 
for 50 cents a yard. 

French batiste is $2 a yard, and a lovely 











cotton mull made of Egyptian thread that is 
sheer and lovely for summer frocks, and comes 
in a variety of color is selling for 50 cents a 
yard. The dark blues and whites were par- 
ticularly smart, and I fancy serviceable. 

A coarse black silk net, over which a narrow 
black satin ribbon is designed in scrolls inter- 
mixed with silk braid is selling for $24 for the 
skirt and material for the bodice. 

In a silk barége with a Persian border I 
found the most exquisite colorings: one was a 
wedgewood blue another a mustard yellow, 


Is— 


Your last summer parasol fit to carry? If 
yes, be at peace so far, the new one repeats the 
old. Sticks are enameled in colors. Hand- 
some plain and fancy silks figure in the cover- 
ings. Size and form are all on old lines. A 
new touch is an enameled Louis xv bow on 
the end of the handle. They will take. Bows 
always do. Sporting handles are a novelty— 
horses heads, heads of hunting dogs, game, 
etc. Carriage bouquet parasols are stunning. 





have to be included in the way of personal 
adornment. 


THaT— 


The latest touch in millinery lies in the 
posing of flowers on the spring toque. Two 
gigantic specimens are crushed up closely, back 
to back, with a background of foliage as well 
as an aigrette of the same. Nothing else but 
this chic cluster, a little to the left in front, is 
required for trimming. Enormous white roses 
as large as magnolia blossoms are first choice, 





and the third a melon pink; price $3.50 a yard. 
These frocks are the newest of the new, and 
are made simply with a plain skirt and an over 
skirt that falls about a quarter of a yard from 
the bottom in the very front and reaches the 
length of the under skirt the rest of the way 
around. A guimpe bodice outlined with the 
border and filled in with the plain completes 
the costume. 








® Notices of any hind, and all correspondence, should be 
addressed, Vogue, 3 West 2gth Street, New York and not 
personally, 


Violets and chiffon, chiffon and roses, ruffles 
and flounces, puffings and shirrings. 


We— 


Have stepped into the models of 1840 and 
1850, hence our narrow stripes, our brochés, 
fine dots, small checks and delicate, minute 
designs of dress materials. Hence, too, our 
grenadines, baréges, tissues, chiné silks and 
ribbons, cachemire designs in wool and fou- 
lards, draw-ribbons and trimmings, fringes, 
Chantilly laces, etc. Regretfully, earrings 


both on straws and jet bespangled toques 
which are quite the craze. 


EVERYONE— 


Says to her gown-maker: ‘Plan my 
frocks for draw-trimmings and for draw rib- 
bons. I must have the smartest things going, 
you know.*’ By pulling one or more cords 
the prettiest effects are developed for the 
border or heading of ruffles, flounces, edging 
of tunics, over-skirts, fronts of bodices, open 
vests, mountings of empiécements, etc. 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS*’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 188 
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al WHAT THEY READ ie 


[NotE. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
enleny with regard to the interest they have for’ its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will have immediate attention.] 


THE WHEEL OF GOD 


G. P] PUTNAM’s sons 


His title reminds one of the habit re- 

I ligious people had, in times not so 

very olden, of holding God strictly 
responsible for the ills that befell them through 
their continual infringement of natural laws. 
Excessive emotionalism is much more appar- 
ent as the cause of the heroine’s misfortunes 
than anything traceable tothe Creator. Any 
girl or youth who starts out with the roman- 
tic notion that ‘* to love and to be loved ’’ by 
a person of the opposite sex is the solution of 
life’s problem, is likely to come a cropper. 
This Mary Desmond does several times, and 
she is left at the end with an aching void in 
her heart. The tale is most sentimental, but 
this quality, even if one be impatient of it, 
cannot detract from the interest of the hero- 
ine’s portrayal, and the study of her under 
different social conditions. Her self-centred, 
dishonest father, with his inextinguishable 
gaiety, is a life portrait that is winsome in 
spite of the subject’s lack of honor. 

Mary, poor child of poverty, although of 
good family, is compelled to seek her fortune 
in the world of humble callings. A young 
Irish girl, she accomplishes an ocean voyage, 
arriving in New York without profession or 
trade or experience in any needed world’s 
work, and nearly penniless. Her experiences 
are so forlorn that she recrosses the ocean, and 
goes up to London, where she engages in pa- 
thetic struggles with the wolf at the door. 
Later, brighter experiences come to her, 
and the last glimpse of her is reassuring with 
the prospect of a peaceful and cheerful exist- 
ence, so that the reader need not be alarmed 
at a sad ending. 

A glimpse of life of a poor working girl in 
a London shop and boarding house combined 
is realistic and saddening : 


BY GEORGE EGERTON. 


* * * 


‘¢ It was bitterly cold up in theshop. She 
sat right in the draught of the door, and she 
used to feel as if she had an icy band clipping 
her waist. ‘The women never shut the door 
behind them ; the men were a shade better. 
At the end of the week Mary had acquired an 
unreasonable dislike (not to use a stronger 
word) for prosperous middle-class English- 
women. Their peremptory voices, certainty 
of purpose, determination to get what they 
wanted, and their entire want of consideration 
for the shop-girls, made her long to get up 
and run them out of the shop by the shoulders. 
They shoved and pressed, shrieking out what 
they wanted, and why they wanted it. One 
woman had tapped Mary on the shoulder, and 
called in her ear: 

*¢ * Get up; I am in a hurry, do you hear? 
and tell me how much these cards are.’ 

‘¢¢]T am not serving, Madam ; it is not my 
business.” 

*¢ ¢Such airs! it is insufferable ! what the 
masses are coming to I don’t know,’ mut- 
tered the matron as she caught another girl. 
Mary shook her head impatiently at the recol- 
lection. Why could not she forget it? It 
was so small to mind. She laid her head on 
the pillow and dozed; she felt faint, She 
had only been able to spend two-pence a day 
for a midday meal, out of the florin, as she 
had been forced to buy soap and some darn- 
ing-cotton and other trifles. Supper was only 
bread and cheese, or bread and sausage. 
Sometimes her stomach refused it, and she 
had tantalizing visions of dainty food. 


* * * 


*¢ Mary slept heavily, and woke early, be- 
fore the first bell rang, for many of the girls 
were astir, dressing hurriedly to catch early 
trains to the country or outlying suburbs, to 
spend the day. She lay with closed eyes list- 
ening to the rustle of clothing, splash of 
water, and opening of drawers. Tired bodily, 
her brain was alert, and picture after picture 


kept dancing before her eyes. It seemed as 
if her life was to run in extremes ; as a child 
and girl she met only men; now she met 
only women. How should she meet her 
Prince? Would he see her in her shabby 
garments? He would need keen eyes to find 
her amongst the crowd of working-women in 
this monster desert of a city, 

“It was strange how little men cared for 
her. Was it her unguessed-at shyness, the 
jealousy of her soul-self that made her cold ; 
or what was it that made them pass her by 
for less well-favored girls? Love! She could 
love ; she knew so well all the warm, white 
fire that was closed in the shell of her heart. 
If only her Prince would come and lay his ear 
to it; he, too, could hear the music of its 
dancing flames. She longed for quiet some- 
times ; quiet to listen to the dreams in her- 
self. There never was any quiet ; there was 
something indelicate in this constant intimate 
contact with other human beings, One 
breathed their aura, as it were, coarse or vul- 
gar, or whatever its nature—one was only 
protected by a curtain of Turkey-red. That 
was, after all, the great differentiation between 
the classes and the masses —the possibility of 
solitude. She dandled this thought as a 
newly discovered idea, was pleased with her- 
self, stretched out her arms, admired her 
wrists, peered curiously at the little crisscross 
lines in her pink palms ; if only one could read 
them. 


* *% * 


**She went downstairs; the girls had a 
Sunday look, put on with their finery and 
extra curl of fringe. The fire in the big room 
was sulky ; the pale-faced woman was warm- 
ing her thin hands before it and bade Mary 
a gentle good-morning. She had been to 
early service. The art student had donned a 
pretty gown of wonderful make; and the 
others stood in groups, and chatted or grumbled 
at the weather, Mary was conscious of an 
air of criticism in their attitude towards her. 
It puzzled her then, as it puzzled her for 
many years tocome. She was isolated from 
necessity ; her very pride in herself, her keen 
intelligence without trace of cunning or world- 
liness, her independent judgment, and her 
concentration were all stones in her path. 
There was something individual about her 
that repelled the ordinary person. The little 
sordid things of life seemed to become visible 
under her keen gaze, so that those dealing in 
them became uncomfortable. Had it not 
been for her great heartedness, and the desire 
of love in her, Mary Desmond ran a tisk of 
developing into a superior person.”’ 


GOSSIP 


Iss Godfrey, whose musical novel, 
Poor Human Nature, is in its 
second edition, in answer to a 


request for information about herself, 
writes: ** Of myself there is little enough 
to tell, unless that I belong to Win- 


chester, where my home was until quite 
lately, That isa place very well known to 
American tourists. I made my début in 
Temple Bar with A Green Door, the first 
thing I ever wrote for publication. That is 
really all I care to say about myself, and it 
really does not seem worth saying. It is such 
an odd thing to want to know all about any- 
one whose book chances to become pop- 
ular.”” 


Beatrice Harraden, who is intending to re- 
visit California soon, has finished a novel 
which will soon be published by the Black- 
woods, of Edinburgh, and by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., in New York. She has chosen 
again an extraordinary title for her book. 
This is to be The Fowler, from the Scrip- 
tural verse, ** Our soul is escaped as a bird out 
of the snare of the fowlers.”” At first she 
thought of selecting the line, ‘I, too, have 
passed through wintry terrors,’’ from one of 
William Watson’s poems. 


The death of Cavendish, the great author- 
ity on whist, is reported. Cavendish in pri- 
vate life was Mr. Henry Jones, a retired doc- 
tor. He kept the secret of his pseudonym 
so carefully that his father, who was a great 
whist player, would often quote Cavendish 
and turn to his pages while .playing with his 


son, not having the slightest idea that he 
was complimenting his son’s knowledge. 


The Macmillans are most prolific publish- 
ers, They announce a large list of spring 
books, among which are: Dr. Henry van 
Dyke’s Gospel for a World of Sin, a sequel 
to his Gospel for an Age of Doubt, of which 
the sixth edition was published in October ; 
a novel called Jesus Delaney, by Joseph Gor- 
don Donnelly, in which the relations between 
the Catholic and Metkodist missions in Mex- 
ico are discussed ; Hugh Gwyeth, a Round- 
head Cavalier, by Beulah Marie Dix ; a boy’s 
story, by a new writer, and The Trail of the 
Gold Seekers, by Hamlin Garland—the re- 
sult of the author’s experience over the trail 
last year when he led a pack-train from 
Ashcroft, British Columbia, to the Stickeen 
River, and afterward joined the miners’ 
stampede for the Atlin Lake country. 


The same firm will soon publish a new 
edition of The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, re- 
vised by the author and with an additional 
final chapter. Mr. Garland has changed the 
spelling of the last word of this title, so that 
it will henceforth run, The Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coulé. A new edition of Main Traveled 
Roads, with some added stories, will be 
brought out in April; andin May the same 
publishers will bring out, with the addition 
of some stories and about ten of his most 
popular dialect poems, a new edition of Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s Prairie Folks. 


Selma Lagerléf, whose Story of Gésta Ber- 
ling has already been reviewed in Vogue, has 
just issued a new book called The Miracles of 
Antichrist, which is said to be even more 
original than her first one. Mrs Flach is 
now at work on the translation. 


THE SENSIBLE vs. THE SEN- 
TIMENTAL 


Hese poets take their fancy far. 
Now I am fond of posies, 
But like your cheeks just as they are; 
1 would not have them roses. 


If your sweet lips were cherries red, 
There’d be a something missing, 

When you and I in love were wed 
And spent our hours in kissing. 


I would not have your eyes twin stars ; 
*T would take too long a day 

To get tothem. Electric cars 
Don’t thread the Milky Way. 


Your smile is just like any girl’s ; 
An angel’s we ne’er see ; 

And if your teeth were really pearls, 
Around your neck they'd be. 


No dainty and rose-tinted shell 
Can hear by half as far 

As your two ears. So, truth to tell, 
I want you as you are, 


Tom Hall, When Cupid Calls (New York, 
1898). 


IN CUPID’S COURT 


6s E who hesitates is lost,’” 
Thus the ancient saying ran. 
Wandering far or tempest-tossed, 


Men have learned it to their cost 
Ever since the world began. 


In the Court of Cupid, though, 
Be it light of moon or sun, 

Be the future weal or woe, 

While Sir Plume is bending low, 
She who hesitates is won. 


Tom Hall, When Cupid Calls (New York, 
1898). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


If Sinner Entice gi by William LeQueux: G. 
W. Dillingham & C 

The Rapin, by Menry De Vere Stackpoole : 
ry Holt & Co. 

Autumn Leaves, by Mary Agnes Tincker: W. 
H. Young & Co. 

Magyar a by Wm. N. Loew: E. R. 
Herrick & C 

And Then Cone Spring, by Garvet Van Arkel: E. 
R. Herrick & Co. 

When Knighthood was in Flower, by Edwin Cas- 
koden: Bowen Merrill. 
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VILLANELLE 


Pring knocks at winter’s frosty door, 
S On boughs by wild March breezes 
swayed 
The bonnie bluebirds sing once more. 


The brooks have burst their fetters hoar, 
And greet with noisy glee the glade; 
Spring knocks at winter's frosty door. 


The swallow soon will northward soar, 
The rush uplift its gleaming blade, 
The bonnie bluebirds sing once more. 


Soon sunny skies their gold will pour ' 
O’er meads that breezy maples shade ; 
Spring knocks at winter’s frosty door. 


Along the reedy river’s shore, 
Fleet fauns will frolic unafraid, 
The bonnie bluebirds sing once more. 


And love, the love we lost of yore, 
Will come to twine the myrtle braid ; 
Spring knocks at winter’s frosty door, 
The bonnie bluebirds sing once more. 


Clinton Scollard, Pictures in Song. 


A BALLADE OF PHILOMELA 
FR*s gab of jay and chatter of crake, 


The dusk wood covered me utterly, 

And here the tongue of the thrush 
was awake. 

Flame floods out of the low, bright sky 

Lighted the gloom with gold- brown dye, 
Before dark ; and a manifold chorusing 
Arose of thrushes remote and nigh, 

For the tongue of the singer needs must sing. 


Midmost a close green covert of brake 
A brown bird listening silently, 
Sat; and I thought—‘*She grieves for the 
sake 
Of stylus—for the stains that lie 
In her heritage of sad memory.”” 
But the thrushes were hushed at evening, 
Then I waited to hear the brown bird try. 
For the tongue of the singer needs must sing. 


And I said: ** The thought of the thrushes 
will shake 
With rapture remembered her heart; an: 
her shy 


Tongue of the dear dead times will take 
To make her a living song, when sing 
The soft night winds disburthened by. 
Hark now!’’ for the upraised, quivering 
wing, 
The throat exultant I could descry, 
For the throat of the singer needs must sing. 


L’ ENVOI 


But the bird dropped dead with only a cry ; 
I found its tongue was withered, poor 
thing ! 
Then I no whit wondered, for well knew | 
That the heart of the singer will break or 
sing. 
From In Divers Tones. 


Hark! for March thereto doth follow, 
Blithe—a herald tabarded ; 

O’er him flies the shifting swallow— 

Hark! for March thereto doth follow, 

Swift his horn by holt and hollow, 
Wakes the flowers in winter dead. 


Austin Dobson, At the Sign of the Lyre 
(London, 1890). 


DAFFODIL 


Old tassel upon March's bugle-horn, 
Whose blithe reveille blows from 
hill to hill, 
And every valley rings—O, Daffodil!” 
What promise for the season newly born? 
Shall wave on wave of flowers, full tide of 


corn, 

O’erflow the world, then fruited Autumn 
fill Ft; 

Hedgerow and garth? Shall tempest blight 
or chill 


Turn all felicity to scathe and scorn ? 


Tantarrara ! the joyous Book of Spring 
Lies open, writ in blossoms, not a bird 
Of evil augury is seen or heard, 
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Come now, like Pan’s old crew we'll dance 
and sing, 
Oh Oberons ; for hill and valley ring 
To March’s bugle-horn—earth’s blood is 
stirred. 
William Allingham, Flower Pieces 
other Poems (London, 1888). 


and 


THE MILKMAID 


Cross the grass I see her pass ; 
A She comes with tripping pace, 
A maid I know, and March winds 
blow 
Her hair across her face. 
With a hey, Dolly ! ho Dolly ! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


The March winds blow. I watch her go: 
Her eye is brown and clear ; 
Her cheek is brown, and soft as down, 
(To those who see it near ! ) 
With a hey, Dolly ! ho, Dolly ! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


What has she not that those have got, 
The dames that walk in silk ? 
If she undo her *kerchief blue, 
Her neck is white as milk. 
With a hey, Dolly ! ho, Dolly ! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray in white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


Let those who will be proud and chill ! 
For me from June to June, 
My Dolly’s words are sweet as curds, 
Her laugh is like a tune. 
With a hey, Dolly ! ho, Dolly ! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


Break, break to hear, O crocus spear ! 
O tall Lent-lilies flame ! 
There'll be a bride at Easter tide, 
And Dolly is her name. 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly ! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


Austin Dobson, at the Sign of the Lyre 


(London, 1890). 
The swallow from her distant 


clime, 


The honey-bee from drowsy cells, 


SONG 


Spirit of the summertime ? 
Bring back the roses to the dells ; 


Bring back the friendship of the sun ; 
The gilded evenings calm and late, 

When merry children homeward run, 
And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 


Bring back the singing ; and the scent 
Of meadowlands at dewy prime ; 

Oh, bring again my heart’s content, 
Thou spirit of the summertime ! 


William Allingham, Flower Pieces and 
Other Poems (London, 1888). 


MADRIGALS 


N all the varieties of minor poetry there 
is no form more pleasing than the madri- 
gal, which was so popular in the glorious 

days of Queen Elizabeth. The madrigal was 
a product of the Flemish and Italian com- 
posers from whom the traveled English poets 
and musicians learned the art. This was 
double, for the music and poetry had to be 
equally exquisite, according to the fashions of 
the day. Very soon the madrigal was sung 
everywhere, on the stage, on the street, at 
the river-parties and in the drawing rooms, 
Everybody knew how to sustain his or her 
part. Wo-day the mvsic is forgotten, but the 
verses live, and how much beautiful peetry 
lies hidden between the dusty covers of the 
old song-books may be inferred from the few 
examples we quote here from John Wilbye’s 
second set of madrigals, published in London 
In 1609. 


Here is a jewel which no Indian 
mines 


Can buy, no chymic art can coun- 
terfeit ; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to 

gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain: 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little, all in naught—Con- 

tent. 
—John Wilbye, 1609. 


Ove me not for c. mely grace, 
L For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part: 
No, nor for a constant heart! 
For these may fail, or turn to ill: 
So thou and I shall sever. 
Keep therefore a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why! 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever. 
—John Wilbye, 1609. 
ing, 


S° light is love in matchless beauty shin- 


When he revisits Cypris’ hallowed 
bowers, 
Two feeble doves, harnessed in silken twin- 
ing, 
Can draw his chariot ’midst the Paphian 
flowers. 


Lightness in Love! How ill it fitteth! 
How heavy on my heart he sitteth, 
—John Wilbye, 1609. 


stone, 
That on my love’s fair locks doth 
hang in gold, 
Yet leave me speak to her to make my 
moan, 

And give me eyes her beauties to behold ; 
Or if you will not make my flesh a stone, 
Make her hard heart seem flesh that now 

was none. 


—John Wilbye, 1609. 


apie me, O heavens, into the ruby 


ing, 
Which clad in damask mantles deck 
the arbors, 
And then behold your lips where sweet 
love harbors, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For viewing both alike, hardly my mind sup- 
poses 
Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips 
the roses. 


I Ady, when I behold the roses sprout- 


—John Wilbye, 1609. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


SKETCHES AND 
DANA GIBSON 


R. Gibson long ago exhausted the 
M critics and their criticisms. Noth- 
ing more canbe said regarding 

his technique, his style, reserve power, and 
mastery of line. This book is the third 
in the regular series of the gifted artist’s 
published drawings, the first one being en- 
titled Drawings by C. D. Gibson; and 
the second, Pictures of People. Each book 
contains eighty-four drawings, uniform in 
size, shape, and binding. We will stop a 
few moments, however, to call attention to 
the subject.matter, for like Du Maurier, 
Gibson tells stories without words. The il- 
lustration entitled, Is a Caddy Always Neces- 
sary? needs no comment. The presence of 
the third person is certainly not desired; the 
despair of the smart golfer and golferess shows 
this very plainly, and the caddy seems to feel 
it, too; he doesn’t know what to do with 
himself. The embarrassed guest watching 
his host’s valet unpack his valise is also 
clever. The Education of Mr. Pip, whose 
wife and two handsome daughters take him 
to Europe, is excellently set forth in a series 
of drawings. The Only Pebble onpthe 
Beach is amusing, showing one rare and soli- 
tary man on the beach receiving the atten- 
tions of several summer girls of the most 
correct description; and the Overworked 
American fatherisa sermon. The book also 
contains some of the illustrations to Anthony 


CARTOONS, BY CHARLES 


19! 


Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau and Scenes in the 
Orient and in Germany, which Mr. Gibson 
visited last year. 


THE SAMBO BOOK. BY ISAAC COALE, JR. 

Sambo, a little pickaninny, is the hero of 
a chiJd’s story, the scene of which is an old 
Maryland home near the Chesapeake Bay. 
We cannot praise such an amateurish and 
uninteresting work. 


Wi gi gi gi i gg gg gga 
er AS SEEN BY HIM ‘yr 
4 _AS SEEN, BY_ HIM, 
RED AND GREEN MANIA DUE IN NEW YORK— 
A WORD IN FAVOR OF THE TWO DOLLAR 
AS AGAINST THE FIFTY CENT TIE-—REA- 
SONS WHY FOR LOCALITY AND EVE- 
NING CLUTHES-——-THE TWO HUN 
DRED POUNDER WHO DID AND THE 
SIMILAR WEIGHT WHO DID NOT 
OBTAIN LIFE INSURANCE 


Ne hears of revivals of all kinds at the 
approach of spring, but these are 
promises that are not fulfilled, There 

is evidently to be no new frock coat this year 
and I am rather glad of it. There was a time 
when I welcomed new fashions, and could 
take unfeigned delight in a new shaped hat, 
in a new glove or a new shirt, but to-day I 
am a conservative. I want as much as pos- 
sible the old things preserved. I have the 
same blocks for my hats, the same cut for 
my coats and the same colors for my ties. 

There are, however, new things occa- 
sionally. The red and green mania of Lon 
don will strike this country very shortly and 
then we shall see men arrayed again in the 
most striking and violent contrasts of color, 
for we always go fashions and things gener- 
ally one better in America and the cheap 
shops have a knack of getting things so 
quickly. But I must say a word in favor of 
the larger class of shops which take the place 
of the ‘*stores’’ here. This autumn as I 
was passing one of these places on Broadway 
I saw some club ties for bows in the window 
which were quite smart. They were in dark 
colors with little figures and square ends— 
you have seen them many times—and were 
labeled 50 cents. There was nothing exactly 
new about the shapes or about the pattern. 
I bought several of them and had them taken 
care of by Meadows. A few days afterwards 
I went toa haberdasher’s and bought some 
very good looking bows of the same design 
for which I paid $2. I have examined both 
purchases. Neither of them is made of im- 
ported silk, but I am sure they were all man- 
ufactured in Patterson, New Jersey, or some 
other place not far from there. The large 
dealer had the ties made quite securely and a 
dozen wearings did not fray the silk. One 
wearing was sufficient to injure the other 
which was of very inferior stuff. I do not 
want to decry American inaustries, but when 
I pay for import<d goods, which are made by 
workmen and at plants with many years of 
experience in their favor, I expect very excel- 
lent materials. I think the great shops are 
encroaching on the smaller ones and that 
although there will be a few very fashionable 
haberdashers who will always maintain the 
same class of trade and have the same cus- 
tomers that gradually the bulk of patronage 
will go to the other places. 

In London a man buys where he can get 
things the cheapest and the best ; in America 
we only deal with the most expensive places, 
because we are not yet sure of our position. 
I go to a very fashionable haberdasher be- 
cause he knows what I want, and I have 
been his customer for years, and I do not 
have to think—I hate to think—especially 
on the subject of clothes. If I found another 
who would give me the same goods, become 
accustomed to my wants and be able to supply 
what I suggest, I should give him my custom. 
It all depends upon circumstances and, al- 
though I do not have to economize, still I 
think that sometimes money saved in one way 
can be spent to better advantage in another. 

I am entirely above the pride of locality. 
A writer has said that in New York friendship 
is largely a matter of streets and I agree with 
him. I like to live in a good neighborhood, 


because my neighbors are cleanly and respect- 
able ; I am not offended by disagreeable sight 
or sound, and I am conveniently situated 
to the heart ofthe town. Those are the only 
reasons. But there are people who feel forced 
to do certain things, not because these things 
are pleasant or agreeable or necessary, or even 
expedient, but because it helps along’ tradi- 
tion, and it keeps them in their little narrow 
way. Iam a believer in conservative habits, 
but each one of the customs which I observe 
si based on common sense. I put on even- 
ing clothes in which to dine, because I want 
to be cleanly, and it is refreshing to take off 
the clothes one has worn all day and replace 
them by others for the evening. Dinner is a 
time of recreation, You must cast off the 
cares of the day. They stick hke mud to 
your lounge or your frock suit, and the most 
skilful valet could not remedy them. Then 
clothes need a rest, just as people do, and 
one wants a change of scene and one must 
dress up to it. 

But I know physicians, for instance, who 
would never be happy unless they were deep 
in surgery, and who would always find a 
consolation in carving up something or some- 
body. You could never go to one of their 
clinics without knowing that they were 
simply wallowing in gore. It was only the 
other day that I heard of a man who came 
very near being knifed for appendicitis when 
he was only suffering with indigestion, It 
is a tradition, These physicians feel that 
they are not worthy of their calling unless they 
are surgeons to the backbone. Other milder 
men, of the more old-fashioned school, believe 
in absolute physic. 1 believe in both surgery 
and drugs at their proper time, but I be- 
lieve that common sense teaches us the means, 
and that each case is individual, and that there 
is no panacea to suit everyone, or to cure all 
of their ills. With such a doctrine, with 
each man a complicated machine different 
from his fellow, there is room for a host of 
physicians, so that I do not decry the pro- 
fession. 

And in other matters. There is my friend 
Ramsdale who tips the scales at two hundred. 
He wanted to insure his life, but was dissuaded 
from making an application, because he 
was told by Simpkins, who weighs the 
same, that he was refused, and therefore 
there was no hope for him. ‘And if,’’ 
added Simpkins, complacently, ‘* you are re- 
fused in the Union Insurance, you will be 
refused in every other. I insisted that Rams- 
dale should try (I am not an insurance agent, 
but I thought that Ramsdale was not well 
provided with the world’s goods and he 
ought to make provision), and at last he con- 
sented and passed. Simpkins had some or- 
ganic trouble perhaps. Ramsdale was a 
healthy man, and I honored the physicians 
who made the examination, because I saw 
that they had common sense, It is the same 
way about a club. It all depends upon a 
man’s individuality. You may be put up 
and go in, Smith may be put up and re- 
fused, and yet you are both in the same 
set, have the same backing, and are of the sare 


profession. I am not, therefore, a believer 
in narrow precedents. I dress in a certain 
fashion. I give you my experience, and 


if you can profit by it all right. Meadows 
and you might be able to get «n very well, 
and yet Meadows might not remain in ycur 
service a half hour, or he might prove to be 
so impertinent— a thing he never has been— 
that you would not stand him a minute. 
And yet, I have no doubt, you are a very 
good fellow and I consider him an excellent 
servant. 

And all this is about what ? Simply to ask 
you before you choose your spring attire to be 
careful and select that which suits your figure, 
your style and your appearance as well as your 
age. Do not be guided by general fashion, 
except in that only which might be necessary. 
I would not have anyone drets in an eccentric 
manner, but you can take the prevailing 
fashion and temper it—I am not profane, as 
the quotation does not come from the Bible, 
in which the shorn lamb is mentioned, but 
from Sterne’s Sentimental Journey—-and thus 
show your common sense. 

This is a short Lenten h° mily, and I Fope 
that you will agree with me on the subject. 
Perhaps I am getting too didactic, but cne 
has to speak one’s mind sometimes. 


_____- - 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 3 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule. 
\ The exception is one pattern a week 


as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is a design 
i for appliqué for cloth coat to be 
worked as follows: Appliqué the 
leaves in either one, two or three different 
shades of green satin or velvet, or as the 
pattern is conventionalized any color can 
really be used. Green is preferable, particu- 
larly on black cloth. After they have been 
hemmed on the cloth they can be finished 
with a fine satin cord. The effect is better 
than a twisted cord or with filoselle in long 
and short stitch. The stems can also be 
made of the cord. The flowers the same 
way, the lines through the centre and the 
seeds with small beads in jet or steel. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE WOMAN WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


His time of the year when every one 

i is preparing for the summer of 

travel, visiting, etc., it is a good 
idea to make cases for ribbons, laces, gloves 
and handkerchiefs. These cases, if properly 
made, take up very little room in one’s boxes, 
and keep their contents in very good order. 
It is a true saying that it is care not wear 
that spoils the freshness of one’s belongings. 
If ribbons and laces are tossed into drawers, 
as I have seen them in many girl’s rooms, 
without any care, they soon lose their fresh. 
ness, and have to be renewed, and the small 
necessities of the wardrobe, make a great hole 
in asmall income, To come back to my 
subject, the cases should be made like an en- 
velope of different sizes according to the use 
for which they are intended. Cut a piece of 
pasteboard, say fourteen inches long, and eight 
wide, cover on both sides with the material of 
which case is to be, then make four flaps just 
like an envelope, and sew these on to your 
cardboard. Fasten at the centre with a but. 
ton and buttonhole or ribbons, Another way 
to make the cases of linen or wash silk so 
they can be laundered, is to cover the paste 
board with blue or pink silk, then cut your 
linen all in one piece like an envelope before 
it is pasted together. If you open a wedding 
invitation envelope it will give you the idea, 
only both flaps must be cut pointed, and long 
enough to lap. If you like the pasteboard 
back can be made a sachet with scented cot- 
ton batting on the upper side under the silk. 
This is slipped into the case and fastened at 
the corners. 

A pair of sleeves like the illustration are 
most useful for a décolleté gown when you 
wish to wear it on informal occasions, and to 
anyone with thin arms they are very becom- 
ing, as all arms are more or less pretty at the 
top, even if too thin below. They can be 
made of all-over lace, of plaited chiffon or 
mousseline de soie. When for a black dress, 
jetted lace is extremely pretty. Fasten to the 
gown with bead chains, ribbon or velvet. 


If any girl wishes to have a pretty writing 
table for her room at small expense she can 
easily procure it by doing a little painting and 
hammering herself. First buy a kitchen 
table with a drawer of the size desired. Have 
it taken to a carpenter’s and a shelf put on 
about a foot from the floor and the whole 
width of the table. This is very useful for 
magazines, papers, etc., and takes the stiff 
look from the table. Now get a large can of 
forest-green stain and give all but the top two 
coats. Buy a brass or ornamental iron handle 
and have it put on the drawer, with red 
leather or silk underneath the openwork of 
the handle. Next get enough dark green 
felt to cover the top. As felt comes fifty- 
four inches wide, you need only the width of 
the table, as the width of the felt makes the 
length. Put this on smooth and tight with 
small tacks. Now cover the tacks with 
green leather guimpe, fastened with square 
brass-headed nails, and your table is com- 
plete. The paper rack, blotting pad, etc., 
may be of green leather, of china, or silver, 

A window seat can be made of a washing 


bench in the same way, except the top must 
be of some pretty material and stuffed with 
hair. These benches come in a pretty 
shape and different sizes. A large size can 
be bought for less than a dollar, in the house 
furnishing department of the large shops. 
House gowns are always a problem to find 
something which is not like every one else, 
and is effective, This is an original and be- 
coming model, which has the more and 
more popular princesse effect, The gown 








trimmed with lace and insertion, of hem- 
stitched linen, and of real lace. When these 
become soiled they can easily be cleaned or 
laundered. 


KNITTED UNDER BODICE 


Nitted under bodice with adjustable 
K collar. This bodice is very useful 
to wear under a spring coat, or to 

play golf in when a shirtis not warm enough. 
Ic can be made warmer still by the addition of 











VOGUE WEEKLY PATTERN, 


NO. 3. 


APPLIQUE ON CLOTH COAT 


For description see this page. This design will be sent full size, ready for tracing, on receipt of 
coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


may be made in velveteen velvet, or a 
smooth. faced cloth in royal purple or black. 
It should be made princesse, tight fitting and 
have a slight train. Small, tight-fitting 
sleeves without fulness at the top. Over 
this gown is worn a short surplice with wide 
sleeves, such as are worn by the acolytes of 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral. This 
should stop just an inch or so above the 
waist line and hang straight from the 
shoulders back and front, which makes the 
figure look very well and the waist small. 
One can have several of these of fine lawn 


the knitted sleeves, directions for which 
have been given in Vogue, or the sleeves 
may be of silk. The vollar can be worn 
buttoned down or turned up around the 
throat. If a thin bodice is desired, use 
fine wool and coarse pins. This is of medium 
weights The materials required are one-half 
pound of Alloa wool ; two bone pins, 7 or 8. 
Cast on 101 stitches. Work one row plain. 
2nd row.—Knit 50 stitches plain, increase 
1 by picking up the stitch at the back of 
the soth stitch, and 1 more on the 51st stitch ; 
knit again to end. 3d row plain.—Continue 


192 


thus, increasing 2 in the centre of every othe; 
row until there 129 stitches onthe pin. Now 
leave 65 stitches on a third needle, and 
knit the 64 backwards and forwards, de- 
creasing twice at the beginning of every 
other row until there are again only so stitches, 
Knit four rows plain; in the fifth make 
five holes at intervals of ten stitches, by 
putting the wool in front and knitting 
two together; work back plain, knit four 
more plain rows and cast off. Now, on the 
65 stitches that were left on a third pin, knit 
backwards and forwards for 40 rows, and 


leave again on the third pin. For the other 
front cast on 6§0 stitches. Knit 10 rows 
plain, Then increase two at the end of 
every other row, until there are 64 stitches 
on the pin. Now knit these and the 65 
from the third pin, continuing with these 129 
as with the first, only decreasing where 
you increased before, until there are only 101 
stitches, Sew up the sides, leaving an arm 
hole. Now pick up the stitches round the 
waist (one to every ridge) and knit on two 
pins. Take two together throughout the 
1st row. Then plain for about two inches 
(do not fail to make a buttonhole in the 
centre of the band, on the same side of 
bodice as those up the front), Pick up round 
the neck 60 stitches; knit 18 rows plain. 
19th row.—Knit 5, turn. 21st row.— 
Knit 10, turn, 23rd row.—Konit 15, turn. 
25th row.—Knit 20,turn. 27throw,—Knit 
to the end. At this end knit nine similar 
rows and cast off. Sew six buttons on up the 
front, and three underneath the collar (one 
at back and one at each corner). 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Watnut Savce—Mix a tablespoonful of 
flour in one pint of cold water, and stir over 
the fire until boiling ; put in a lump of butter 
the size of an egg; stir until dissolved, then 
squeeze in a small quantity of lemon juice. 
Chop some pickled walnuts; put them into 
the sauce, simmer all together for a few 
minutes. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


E;Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 





CHEM scr SEEMED Oe geen ewete ety sic” 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 
Skirt Protector. 


(Covered by U. 8. and Foreign Patents.) 


Retails for 7c. per yard. The genuine has the 
name FEDER'S stamped on every yard, and is 
wound on spools as above illustrated. 

Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imita- 
tions at any price, for it’s impossible to make 
anything better than Feper’s, which is itself the 
best, and to save a cent or two in price and get 
trash, is poor economy. Send back anything 
that has not got the word Feder’s on every 
yard, and insist on having FEDER’S, charged 
at 7 cents. 

At all Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98-100 Bleecker Street, 
Est, 1847. NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Purchasers of ready-made skirts will find it 
greatly to their advantage to insist on garments 
bound with Feder’s Pompadour. The best 
wholesale manufacturers furnish them, and pro- 
gressive retail dealers sellthsm. They cost you 
no more than skirts bound with some unsatis- 
factory velveteen, braid or cord. 


Twice 


SKIRT IS FINISHE WIT 


FEDEA MPADOUR 


ned 


SA 





To every skirt finished with Feder’s Pom- 
padour, a silk label is sewn, like the one here 
illustrated, and our guarantee goes with it. 
Don't accept any garment without this label. 
Write us if you cannot get what you want, and 
we shall see that you are supplied without any 
trouble. 
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Tue Marvex (jLove. 


(Registered. ) 


FOR SPRING. NOW READY. 


8. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 








GREAT WESTERN 


A Home Product which Amer- 


Nc 


Pleasant V. alley 


STEUBEN Co., 


hotels, clubs and homes, in 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





w used in many of the best 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
New Yor«. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 











ONETLL’S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
“La Vida” Corsets 


Handmade, French Gored, Bias Cut, and all Whalebone. 





UNRIVALLED IN FIT, FINISH AND MATERIAL. 


Every pair is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, and they're cheaper, 
too, than you would expect —ask to see them. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


















MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets 
and 


French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles 
giving grace and elegance to the form 
and comfort to the wearer. 

Slender figures skilfully padded. 

Specialties for Corpulent Wo- 
men. 


1§ EAST 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 














SPRING TAILOR GOWNS 


MORRIS WEINGARTEN, of Troy, N. Y., announces that, for 
the accommodation of his many New York patrons, he has just opened a 
well-appointed Ladies’ Tailoring Establishment at No. 34 West 35th Street, 
and that he has on hand a large and carefully selected stock of the hand- 
somest foreign suitings. 

Mr. Weingarten’s long experience as a designer and reputation as one 
of the best fitters in the country insure a perfect gown. 


THis SprinG TAILOR-MADE SUITS OF IMPORTED MATERIAL, 
$55 AND $60, THE REGULAR PRICES FOR THESE GOODS 
BEING $75 AND $8o. 


M. WEINGARTEN, 








34. West Thirty-fifth Street. 


























A.C.\ EINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


Walking and Driving Costumes 
Sporting Garments and Riding 
Habits a Specialty 


37 West 31st Street 
Between Fifth Avenue and B’ way 
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(Continued trom page tii) 

1233. Wording of Acceptances and 
Regrets. Leaving Cards. ToH. W. 
E.—Will you kindly tell me how an accept- 
ance and regrets to card party should be 
worded? And should one leave a card when 
taken by a friend for the first time to a stran- 
ger's day? 

How acceptances and regrets are worded 
depends very much upon the wording of the 
invitation. If it is formal the answer is the 
same. For-instance, if the invitation reads: 

Mrs. S requests the pleasure of Mrs. 
H——’s company on Thursday evening, 
April seventh, at eight o'clock. 

February 28th. 

The answer should be— 

Mrs, H accepts with pleasure, or re- 
grets that she cannot accept Mrs. L *s 
kind invitation for Thursday evening, April 
seventh, at 8 o'clock. 

Date. 

If the invitation is informal, as: 

My dear Mrs. H. it will give me great 
pleasure if you and Mr. H, will play euchre 
with us on Thursday evening, April seventh, 
at eight o’clock. 

Very cordially. 

The answer should be the same. Whether 
the invitation is for a dance, dinner or card 
party makes little difference in the form of 
regret or acceptance. 

It is rather unusual to be taken by a friend 
to a stranger’s day unless you have been asked 
to call, or have some reason for going. If 
you go, you should of course leave cards. 

1234. Satin-faced Cloth, Spring Suit 
Material. To A.—In the column of replies 
to inquiries you say, For day wear a skirt of 
black ‘‘ satin-faced cloth,’’ etc. I have in- 
quired for same at two first-class shops and 
have been told they have nothing by that 
name, unless broadcloth is intended, which 
is evidently not what you mean. Will you 
give me the desired information, where to be 
found and if it is not lighter weight than 
broadcloth ? 

By satin-faced cloth we mean cloth with a 
very smooth finish. A very good quality of 
ladies’ cloth, the new Henriettas and cache- 
mires, can be bought with a satin finish. 
Good breadcloth also has it, but it is of 
course too heavy for spring or summer, If 
by spring suit you mean the skirt and coat 
model, we think tweed or cheviot both ser- 
viceable and correct. Avoid a large plaid 











however; the brown and gray mixtures al- 
ways look well, 
1235. Correct Riding Dress. To 


H. C.—I am about to take up horseback 
riding. Will you kindly advise me in Vogue 
what is the proper costume in dress? Are 
boots essential or leggings? Cutaway or sack 
coat? Soft hat or derby ? 

The correct riding dress for a gentleman 
was given in Vogue, 23d February, under 
Answers to Correspondents, No. 1228. 

1236. Suggestion for Wedding 
gown. To E. T. C.—Kindly suggest some 
pretty way to make a wedding gown silk 
mul) over white taffeta with appliquéd trim- 
ming of bow knots. Have large bow knots 
for skirt and smaller ones for waist decoration. 
Want only a demi-traine, ag a hat will be 
worn instead of a veil. Can Vogue suggest 
some suitably shaped hat for the occasion. 
The wedding takes place at the rectory, and 
not at the home of the bride. 

The newest effects in skirts are tunics with 
full underskirts, therefore your wedding gown 
would look well made something like model 
5624 Vogue, 16 Feb., we give this just for 
an idea, as it is much easier to follow a written 
description, where you have a sketch to go 
by. Have your underskirt of three ruffles, 
each a little shorter than the one below, of 
mull edged with one of the new white gauze 
ribbons, which come with the cord in them 
ready to pull up. The upper skirt fits tightly 
with the mull ove: it, and your large bow 
knots appliquéd on to it, as the velvet is in 
the sketch. If you wish it more elaborate 
bead with seed pearls and crystal Have the 
bodice like the model except have both sleeves 
and yoke of shirred mull, without lining, and 
the bow knots appliquéd around the neck and 
down the front. If you are slight have a 


narrow ruffle over the sleeves and around the 
front under the application, also edged with 
nazrow gauze ribbon like the skirt. 


If you 


wish have a folded belt of mull with long sash 
ends edged with ruffles finished with ribbon. 
If you have the sleeves and yoke made to- 
gether like a guimpe this gown can be worn 
for dinners and dances, after the wedding, 
which makes it more useful. For a hat find 
a becoming shape of wire, and have it en- 
tirely covered with finely shirred mull, trim 
with gauze ribbon and white ostrich plumes, 
or white flowers. 

If a large hat is more becoming get a shape 
like upper right figure Knox hats, Vogue, 23 
February, of white Neapolitan, or fancy straw, 
and trim like model with white plumes and 
embroidered silk mull. 

1237. Correct Stationery for Man. 
To Writing Paper.—May a gentlemau 
use colored writing paper? If so, what 
colors are most suitable? And, secondly, 
does a gentleman have his monogram or his 
address upon his writing paper ? 

The correct style and color for a man’s 
writing paper is different shades of gray 
or white, marked with his crest and address, 
or either alone, but not with a monogram. 
The paper should be stamped in the middle of 
the sheet, about an inch from the top. 

1238. Ideas for Organdie and Re- 
ception Gown. To E. M. H.—Do 
you think I had better use the overskirt ef- 
fects, and can you give me any ideas in regard 
to making an organdie muslin, Shall I use 
the narrow Valenciennes lace and insertion 
or use ribbon? If you can give me any ideas 
as to early summer fashions I should like it. 
I want to plan the reception gown for spring 
and early fall. Could I wear the wedding 
gown to dinners with guimpe? You see there 
are numbers of things I wish to know, but 
I hardly know how to put explicit ques- 
tions. 

In making an organdie, should advise 
using some of the new ribbons, which are 
lovely, for flowered organdies for edging the 
ruffles. They come in all the delicate colors 
scattered with tiny flowers with a gauze edge, 
and cords already run in them, with which 
you can pull them up to the desired fulness. 
The variety is infinite in texture, color com- 
binations, etc. Overskirt effects are to be 
seen on most of the new models, and think 
you would not go amiss if you used sume 
of these models. A pretty reception gown is 
shown on page 99, Vogue, 16th Feb , 1899. 
Right figure. This would be suitable for 
springand autumn. Certainly you could wear 
a wedding gown to a dinner with lace guimpe 
or without. If the train was the usual 
length, should advise cutting it shorter, It 
is impossible to answer indefinite questions, as 
the subject of dress is so large we might write 
you pages and not tell you just what you 
wanted to know. If you read Vogue care- 
fully every week you will gain a great many 
valuable hints as to the newest styles, 
Glimpses, What She Wears and Seen in the 
Shops are especially helpful. 

1239. Easter Tea.—If you have in- 
vited these friends of your husband, and they 
have never called, the only dignified course 
for you to pursue is to let them alone. When 
you meet them be polite, but nothing more, 

and do not invite them again unless they call 
personally upon you. Of course do not invite 
them to your tea. 

Your idea of Easter Jilies and green for your 
decorations is very pretty and could not be 
improved upon, The invitations should be 
engraved on cards 444x314 and read : 

Mrs. 
At Home 
on Monday, April the tenth 
from four until seven 
27 and N Streets 

The name of your place is not necessary, 
only the address, 

Your husband’s name should not be in the 
invitation, nor should his card be enclosed. 
If the tea is given for the young lady who is 
visiting you her card should be enclosed. If 
not, then do not enclose it. 

There are no new ideas for a correct after- 
noon reception. Have the house prettily 
decorated, and if you wish an elaborate recep 
tion have a Hungarian band stationed in the 
hall, to play softly during the reception. You 
can ‘also have some good soloist to sing, if 
you wish, 

The table in the dining-room should be 
covered with a handsome cloth and centre- 





piece or lilies. From this serve your salads, 
etc. On the table should be bon-bons of 
various kinds, small cakes, the necessary 
plates, etc. 

If the reception is very large have the tea 
served entirely by waiters; if not you may 
invite two young ladies to pour tea and choco- 
late at either end of the table. 

Serve chicken celery salad, oysters poulette, 
tea, coffee, chocolate, sandwiches of various 
kinds, small cakes and ices. 

If the reception is small salads and oysters 
are not necessary. You may also serve punch 
if you wish. 

Send invitations to all your men friends, 
just as you do to the women. Men are 
always invited to teas, but do not usually 
attend. Of course you know that when a 
woman is married her invitations are always 
directed Mr. and Mrs. even if you do not 
know her husband; except, of course, for a 
luncheon or morning affair. If a man is 
married you should always invite his wife. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 177 


Vening gown of rose pink shirred chiffon 
EK over pink taffeta, edged on the sleeve, 
bottom of skirt and around the dé- 
collétage with three ruffles of chiffon, or mous- 
seline de soie in three shades of pink, the 
bottom one being the darkest and the top ruffle 
just a shade deeper than the gown. These 
rufles may be hemmed by hand or edged 
with pink satin ribbon exactly matching. 


PAGE 181 


Dress of blue over blue taffeta. The bot- 
tom of the skirt is made of velvet of a darker 
shade. Over this the blue material is cut 
away in an odd shape, and embroidered with 
spangles. The waist has a jacket-like front, 
trimmed with spangles and finished with 
cream lace, which falls a little below the belt. 
The waist is quite plain in the back. Vest 
and collar of white chiffon trimmed with lace 
and chiffon ruchings. With this was worn a 
black hat trimmed with black ostrich feathers. 

Dress of tan crépe de chine over taffeta of 
the same shade. The under skirt is accor- 
dion-plaited. The over skirt, boléro, and top 
of sleeve are trimmed with an embroidery o 
bow knots and leaves, done in white cord and 
spangles. Yoke and collar of plaited white 
satin. Vest of tan chiffon. The boléro is 
finished at the top with a ruching of tan 
chiffon. The sleeve is slightly mousque- 
taired, and is finished at the hand with the 
chiffon ruching. With this was worn a 
dainty little wrap made of the crépe and 
trimmed with chiffon ruchings. At the 
throat was a bow of the chiffon with long 
ends. 

Tea gown of cream lace over turquoise silk, 
It is very plain inthe back. The front is 
made of ruffles of plaitedwhite chiffon cut in 
points and trimmed with ruchings of the chif- 
fon. From the girdle, which is of black vel- 
vet, two bands of black velvet are brought up 
high on the bust and fastened with a bow and 
a frill of lace. The sleeve was open from the 
shouldet ro the elbow, trimmed on each edge 
with the plaited chiffon, and caught together 
with two little bows of black velvet. The 
arm shows beneath. 

Blouse of black cloth with flaring collar 
and revers faced with white chiffon and rib- 
bon. It was cut close to the waistline on the 
hips, and longer in the back and front. 
Plain sleeve. 
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Street costume of royal blue cloth. Skirt cut 
panel front and stitched down either side the 
opening and about the bottom. A succession 
of small tucks extend across the panel. Tight- 
fitting bodice, fastening under the revers. 
Revers of tucked cloth, bound with a deep 
velvet fold the same Color as the cloth. 
Sleeves are slashed from shoulder to hand, 
and in the opening are inserted three length- 
wise plaits. White taffeta stock and jabot 
and narrow girdle of velvet. Large velvet 
hat, trimmed with stitched velvet bows. 

Traveling coat of tan melton. Back hangs 
from the figure and is cut in one piece with 
loose fitting sides. Deep revers fall carelessly 
and the collar is stitched and wired so that it 
stands high. The front is double-breasted 





and cut in a point just above the knees, 
Across the front oxidized chains are ca .ught 


on large oxidized buttons. Sleeves inserted 
from the collar and bell shape at the bottom, 
Walking hat of tan sewn with a narrow 
velvet band, and high aigrette at one side. 

Fig. 5672—Dinner costume of ivory 
satin accordion-plaited. Strapped around 
the back of the bodice and skirt are narrow 
bands of Persian embroidery. Corsage 
cut square and very broad with shoulder straps 
of the embroidery and full tulle plaitings that 
stand out in a little ruche about three inches 
from the arms. 

Fig. 5673—Young girl’s costume made of 
camel’s hair. Tunic skirt over two bias 
ruffles, all stitched. Just above the knees 
loops of stitchings are effectively seen. Bod- 
ice folds to one side and has a deep collar of 
gray velvet edged with a cord of taffeta be- 
neath which comes a white plissé of chiffon, 
Tucked chemisette of white chiffon ‘over taf- 
feta, velvet girdle and silver buckle. Hat of 
gray felt trimmed with velvet rosettes bound 
with white and a high choux at one side. 


a HIM 


Dear VocuE : 


Im probably receives so many letters 
H from admiring friends that I can 
scarcely hope that this from one 
wholly unknown may even be noticed. How- 
ever, I feel impelled to tell Him how thor- 
oughly I have appreciated his recent article 
on mourning. They are sound utterances 
and I am glad at last one has found courage 
to assail the heathenish old-fashioned customs 
so long endured. I wish to congratulate Him 
while acknowledging the many delightful 
moments his vety fine letters have given me. 
Hoping he may soon resume the ‘ sermons ”’ 
(as he terms them) and wishing him a pleas- 
ant trip, returning with all ‘* melancholy "’ 
left behind, 
K. G. F., Rochester. 


Dear Vocue: 

My daughter takes Vogue and seems to 
enjoy its contents. You have one writer who 
entertains and amuses me, ** Him.’’ Whether 
or not he is a pleasant fiction or reality I 
know not nor do I care. He is at his best 
when in the réle of philosopher and drops 
neckties and *¢ mufti."” His assumption of 
egotism and lofty superiority above the rest of 
mankind are delightful and convincing. The 
more he dwells upon his shooting boxes, 
clubs, city and country residences the more 
amusing and entertaining he becomes. His 
creation of ** Meadows ”’ is worthy of Dick- 
ens; he is a sort of refined Sam Weller, and 
your readers cannot have too much of him. 

Will the day ever come when the true 
identity of **Him’”’ will be revealed to the 
curious world? His fame is established : we 
want his name, that honor may be given to 
his genius. Do not let Him become a second 
Junius to go down to posterity unknown. Is 
there such a magnificent creature as he repre- 
sents himself to he in this little world. I am 








HAIR DRESSING 
B Hair Ornaments 


My Spring importation of 


SILVER GRAY HAIR 


is this season of an exceptionally fine quality, par- 
ticularly the pure clear shading and the excellen‘ 
natural curl of same—made up in various artistic 
frontis-pieces will prove most satisfactory. 


Hair Ornaments 


such as cannot be found elsewhere. 


A. SIMONSON, 
933 Broadway, aist and 22d Sts. 
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inclined to believe that Him is the creation of 
some bright newspaper man, some poor but 
deserving fellow who never in his life saw a 
‘shooting box’’ or attended a swell recep- 
tion. What most puzzles me about him is 
his omnipresent power. One week he is in- 
haling the balmy air of Florida, the next he 
is revelling in the gayety of Paris or stalking 
game in the far West. 

Custom cannot stale his infinite variety. 
Those ‘* blazing logs and lighted candles ”’ 
are so dear to your readers, and Meadows 
bringing in the latest styles of haberdashery 
on a silver salver are exquisite touches of fancy, 
His surercilious treatment of tradespeople and 
contempt for the unfortunate Guppys whom 
providence in its inscrutable wisdom allows to 
burden the earth are delicious. Him’s last 
essay was worthy of an Emerson. 


J. W. W., New York. 


[Norz.—There is no mystery about Him. 
The gentleman is Mr. Walter Robinson and 
his portrait has been published in Vogue. It 
is a most erroneous idea that what Mr. Rob- 
inson writes is a product of imagination only. 
He knows the world, is traveled and polished 
and has **seen’’ a shooting box and as a 
guest is familiar with society in its various 
manifestations. Besides this equipment of 
experience he has a distinctive literary style, 
a fine sense of humor, and individual points of 
view, all of which is but stating that he is a 
clever and graceful writer who in the guise of 
seriousness i3 amusing, corrective and most 
agreeable. Him should be read for both 
sense and nonsense. The happy admixture 
is what makes it so entertaining. ] 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


AT HOME MADE COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN 


Otwithstanding the perfection and 
popularity of children’s ready made 


frocks, and the very great boon and 
convenience to mothers to step into a shop 
and fit out their little folk from boots to hats, 
there are mothers of a more fastidious taste, 
whose leisure inclines them to devote more 
consideration to the material 4nd finish of 
their children’s clothes as well as to desire ) 
something exclusive, something simple as it | 
may be is not hackneyed, and which will 
have that smart air which they themselves 
strive to maintain in their own dressing. 

There are, as every one knows, children’s 
outfitters who are as extravagant in their 
prices as they are smart and exclusive in their 
furnishings. About these because of their 
price list, we shall be obliged to be silent, but 
advocate instead the child’s dressmaker, who 
follows her callihg on the same lines as the 
private makers, and numbers her patrons 
among the same class, and 1s always au fait in 
the prevailing fashions of the infant world, 
born to fine clothes. 

A mother’s gratification lies in selecting the 
best of lawns and jaconets, mulls and India 
muslins, as well as fine embroidery and needle- 
work for the trimmings of the little frocks 
whose charm is their freshness and fineness. 
On the other hand, no matter how effective 
and elaborate a shop-made article may be, 
unless it comes up to her ideas of quality, it | 
repels instead of attracting. Then there is | 
the well proven fact that all white materials | 
of this sort are in the end found cheapest | 
when a good price has been paid for them. | 
They wear until the last thread is left, if | 
laundered with care, and made by hand, 


FOR TWO YEARS 


Here are models for baby frocks, and most 
fascinating home work, which makes a won- 
derful saving. A straight yoke to fit a two- 
year old, will be charming when insertions 
of Valenciennes, finest of torchon, or trans- 
parent needlework are crossed one over the 
other in squares over the lawn or nainsook 
selected. The edges are all to be buttonhole 
stitched, so that the under lawn may be cut 
way from the lace or needlework. A little 


juare is cut out of the neck, jt is finished |, 


th a narrow bias band of the material, 
vein stitched over, and finished with a ruffle 
of lace to match. The sleeves may be long, 
r short, a puff or a coat sleeve, with lace and 
needlework finish. To elaborate this model, 
have a ruffle edged with lace gathered and 





ewed in with the sleeve across the shoulders, 


and when the bottom of the yoke is reached 
in front, let it be sewed in with the bottom 
of the yoke for an inch and a half hanging 
over the skirt which, of course, is attached 
to the yoke. The skirt falls in straight 
breadths, having on the bottom aa inch and 
a half wide hem, above which is a row of 
insertion a trifle wider than that on the yoke, 
and followed by a single or double lawn divi- 
sion of the width of the hem, then above that 
a second row of entre deux, each finished with 
veining. All in all this is a dainty bit of 
perfection when made up. 


MAID OF THREE YEARS 


For a three-year-old little daughter this is 
a very dressy little model, quite enchanting. 
It may, of course, be modified in detail as 
well as in trimmings, but is none too pretty 
for certain occasions. First comes a skirt of 
French organdie, having a ruffle four inches 
wide, edged with Valenciennes and hung 
singly, headed by a veining. From the 
middle breadth of this little skirt two rows of 
ruffles to match meet and encircle the skirt 
after they have been made to descend into 
round curves at the sides. The effect is that 
of an over-dress in front, while the three 
ruffles trim the back uniformly. There is 
attached a round high bodice of single organ- 
die, which is merely a foundation on which 
to sew two narrower ruffles trimmed to match 
the skirt, which start from the front and 
form a little boléro, The spaces on the 
shoulder seams are filled up with narrow lace 
ruffles, veined with stitchings, which repeat 
the boléro line. The high neck has a simple 
bias band finish, with a ruffle of lace above 
it. The sleeves are circular, flowing to the 


“elbow, trimmed with two lace-edged ruffles 


around the bottom, while gathered into the 
top with them is a ruffle to match, sloped to 
nothing at the sides, the effect being that of 
an epaulette. A broad sash of soft satin or 
gros-grain ribbon meets the boléro ruffles, 
and when worn the frock is a perfect beauty. 


DAILY WEAR 


For daily wear is a simple model requiring 
a little straight yoke of open needlework, 














with skirt of fine jaconet inset with a single 
entredeux, having a few tucks on either side 
are placed above a simple hem. Long or 
short sleeves. The long ones have a tucked 
cuff, with narrow needlework finish. The 
short ones are either a puff of jaconet or a 
tulip-shaped piece of embroidery matching 
the yoke, the wide top fitting into the arm- 
hole. Round or square neck, with bébé rib- 
bon run through, while on the bottom of the 
short sleeves is seen the same finish. 

Very neat little models for gingham and 
lappet cloth school frocks, fit for girls from 
six to ten years of age, in checks and plaids, 
look their best sometimes when the skirts are 
bias as well as the sleeves. One must be the 
judge by trying the effect. In these models 
yokes are pointed sharply front and back, 
with needlework insertions divided by narrow 


bias bands of the fabric stitched on both , 


sides. They fasten in the back with buttons. 


Below the yoke the waist material is single | 


and slightly gathered into a beit. A small 
leg-o’-mutton sleeve, cut on the bias, has a 
cuff to match the yoke. The skirt is attached 
to the bodice with gathers well pulled toward 
the back. On the bottom is a hem and two 
tucks, If the skirt is a straight one, the 
tucks divided with entredeux; if bias, an 


apron front with a flounce attached, or a’ 


simple bias skirt. 
ETON AND OVERSKIRT MODEL FOR GIRLS 


Youthful and charming is an Eton with 


overskirt, the former long waisted, but cut | 
down sufficiently in the neck to show an in- | 
side bodice with high neck band and the | 
fronts of the Eton cut away so that the | 
trimmed bodice front if close fitting, will add | 
The overskirt | 
should end about nine inches from the bottom | 


very much to a dressy effect. 


of the under skirt flounce. This under skirt 
may be of the same material in a darker 
shade than the other two pieces or be of silk, 
the latter much the more desirable. The 
sleeves are to be perfectly plain their whole 
length and show the arm seam, that is, no 
epaulette covering whatever. The edge of 
the Eton and overskirt may be trimmed with 
two or three bias rolling folds of silk or a flat 
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stitched band. A pointed or waved edge 
bound, or stitched with narrow flat bands, 
is most effective and modish as well as inex- 
pensive. The inside bodice is smartest when 
built of silk. White silk laid in folds or in 
long or short overlapping points then edged 
with narrow fringe trims wonderfully well. 
A bit of color matching the flower or ribbon 
predominating on the hat or toque should be 
introduced at the neckband. For this model 
crépons, Venetians and wool grenadines are 
very suitable. 


THE ANNUAL SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT NUM- 
BER OF VOGUE 


CONTAINING ALL SPRING AND SUMMER 
FASHIONS WILL BE ISSUED 29° APRIL 
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Makes the food 
more Wholesome 
and Delicious. 


Baking Powder 
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| Baby Clothes 


Are Sust As Safe 


To put right on the baby, as if they 
were made at home. Unlike many 
goods in the market, they are manu- 
factured in light, clean, airy workshops, 
free from everything unwholesome. 


Other economies possible only in 
manufacturing a specialty in large quan- 


tities, alone account for their low prices. 


Long Slips, 40c., 62¢., 85c., $1.15, ete. 
Short Dresses, 50c.,75C.,95C., $1.10, etc. 


For illustrations and descriptions, see 
our Catalogue—sent for 4 cents postage. 


Over 900 Illustrations 





of Good Things for Children of all ages. 





is not satistactory it can be 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
made so safely, quickly, 


IF YOUR HAl lastangly, and at slight ex- 


Gray hair restored to original color, 





pense. 


bleached hair to any shade. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR, 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. M'F’'G Co., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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Out of Long Staple Cotton 


comes fair 


SUPER SATIN ANTIQUE 


The highest product of American textile art. It has set 
a new standard of perfection in cotton linings. This fabric 
both on warp and weft is fully mercerized, and is 
supposed by many to be pure si/k. Ask to see Super 
Satin Antique at your dealer's. 
GILBERT M’F’G CO., 
O. P. Dorman, Pres'’t. 
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